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PART I. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Rural Inquirer, No. Qe 


Certainly we are all afraid left our plenty fhould be our ruin, or elfe men that 
{tudy fo much to get eftates at fecond hand from one another, would rather 
ftrive to get them at firft hand out of the earth. 


Blythe's Improver improved. 


eres Englifh Peer, at a late public meeting, (as we 
are informed by a refpeétable citi cated, hardily 
declared, that the modern agricultural improvements, inftead 
of being beneficial, had proved igjurious to the public wel- 
fare. © What, ” faid his Lordfhip, ‘ have not rents rifen 
fince wafte lands were generally cultivated? Have not pro- 
vifions of all kinds increafed in price? and has not ftock, 7. e. 
cattle and fheep, equally advanced?’ The company filently 
heard his Lordfhip, and thereby tacitly acknowledged the 
juftice of his obfervations. 

We have often obferved, with furprife, the averfion of the 
generality of landed proprietors to the divifion and inclofure 
of wafte lands, without being able to trace it to any well 
founded caufe. Perhaps fentiments fimilar fo thofe avowed 
by this noble Peer, may haye influenced their conduét, and 
contributed to fix fuch immenfe tracts of the national terri- 
tory in their prefent unproductive ftate. This, in fact, is 
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the moft charitable reafon that can be affigned, for their op- 
pofition to meafures of fuch obvious utilitys If meliorating 
and improving the wafte lands were neceflarily fucceeded by 
fuch mifchievous confequences, undoubtedly they ought to 
remain as they are; or be-effaced from the map of Britain, 
as contaifing matter within them deftructive to the public 
intereft. 

But as we do not view the fubjeé in the fame light with 
his Lordthip, and confider a large moiety of the wae lands 
fufceptible of material improvement, we look upon an in- 
creafe of provifions as an important branch of political eco- 
nomy.—Under thefe impreflions, we fhall feize upon his 
Lordthip’s fpeech for the ground-work of this Number, and 
endeavour to make up for the deficiency of his friends. 

We admit, at once, that the rent of land has greatly rifen, 
and that the price of every article of provifions has alfo in- 
creafed, notwithftanding the extenfive improvements that 
have taken place, within the period of, fifty years, over every 
part of this ifland ; but it would be “abfurd to fuppofe, that, 
under this admiflion, thefe circumftances were produced by 
the cultivation of wafte lands, or by the fuperior attention 
how almoft univerfally beftowed upon the cropping of the 
ground; which, in faét, includes all that goes under the name 
of modern improvements. The proportion of the wattes, 
formerly unproductive, but now brought into a condition for 
carrying crops of corn and artificial graffes, has moft afluredly 
augmented the quantity of provifions; and this quantity 
could not be leffened by the fuperior attention now paid to 
drefling and cropping of the old arable fields: the reverfe 
muft neceffarily have been’ the fact ; and if the circumftances 
of the country, in other refpefs, had remained as formerly, or 
if improvements had kept pace with the increafe of luxury, 
‘and the increafed numbers of the people, it is apparent, that 
as the means of fubfiftence were fo confiderably augmented, 
their value would confequently have fuftained a great dimi- 
nutjon. 

Three caufes have occutred, which effeQtually prevent 
improvements from producing a reduction of the price of 
provifions; thefe are, the increafe of luxury, the increafe of 
population, and a diminution in the value of money. The 
two firft are real preventives; the laft may be confidered as 
merely nominal; at leaft, fo long as the value of labour beats 
an affinity to the fcale of prices at which the neceflaries of 
life can be procured. ‘ 
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To a perfon in the leaft degree acquainted with the ftate 
of Britain in former times,-the great difference in the mode 
of living among the majority of the people, would be a fatif- 
factory inftance, that a much greater extent of produce is 
now required to fupport an equal population, than what was 
neceflary even within the fhort period of our remembrance. 
In the firf# place, The demand for butcher meat is at leaft 
twice as great as it was twenty years ago: this is confirmed, 
not only by general obfervation, but by the fales in the dif- 
ferent markets, as well as the fuperior weight of the animals 
therein expofed. This increafed demand has occafioned a 
greater quantity of land to be thrown into pafture than for- 
merly ; under which fyftem it is evident, that a given fpace 
of land will not maintain one half fo many people, as,when 
employed in producing corn crops, and efculent roots. 2d/y, 
The increafed number of pleafure horfes, and thofe employ- 
ed in hired carriages, arifing from the growing profperity of 
the country, occafions a confumption of much grain; which 
in former times, would have gone to the fupport of the 
people. 

Hence it appears, that a greater fpace of ground is now 
required, not only for fupporting the number of cattle and 
theep adequate to the fupply of the markets, but alfo for 
producing corn, fo as the crops may be equal to the average 
demand. Had luxury arrived at its prefent height, without 
being preceded by an increafe of culture, it is demonftrable, 
that the produce of the country, even in the beft years, 
could not have fupplied three fourths of the prefent extenfive 
demand. 

An increafed population is the fecond caufe which has pre- 
vented improvements from reducing the price of preyigens. 
Upon this point, we are well aware, that feveral political 
writers entertain fentiments unfavourable to this opinion; and 
that it is fcarcely poflible to remove their objections, with- 
outan actual numeration. ‘lhis has already taken place in 
Scotland, though perhaps not fo correctly, in many inftances, 
as could be wifhed; and the refult fully confirms the ge- 
netal ideas formed by us upon the fubjeét. But, to fpeak to 
the population of Britain. To whatever quarter we turn 
our eyes, we fee an increafe of trade, an increafe of manu- 
fagtures, and an increafe of fhipping for carrying on the 
coalting trade, and tranfporting our commodities to foreign 
markets. We difcern public works of every kind going brifk- 
ly forward, while a greater number of failors and foldiers are 
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employed in the national fervice, than in any former war. 
Notwithftanding the immenfe nambers thereby taken from 
ordinary labour, no fearcity of hands is difcovered for exe- 
cuting the moft extenfive territorial improvements ; but eve. 
ty thing goes on as if the prefent was the moft peaceable 
zra. When we compare thefe things with what actually 
happened during the American war, when labourers could 
not be procured, when foreign failors navigated our merchant 
veffels, when the navy could not be manned, and when our 
army was conftantly non-effective: We fay, when we make 
fuch a comparifon, the warrantable conclufion muft be, that 
the population of Britain has of late rapidly increafed, and 
that its progrefs has been uniform and fteady, fince the con- 
clufion of the unhappy and unfortunate war with our ancient 
colonies. 

Again, the alteration in the value of money has prevented 
improvements from reducing the nominal price of the ne- 
ceffaries of life; we fay, the nominal; becaufe, if a man will 
not give as much labour for fixpence as formerly, he is not 
entitled to receive the fame neceflaries for that fum as he 
formerly procured. It is evident that provifions have been 
lower, upon an average, during the prefent century, when 
compared with the value of money, (laying afide their rateat 
this diftrefing period, when a fcarcity, unparalleled in the 
annals of our hiftory, prevails, which, by the by, would have 
been greater without improvements), than for the century 
preceding. We know no better rule for afcertaining this 
matter, than a comparative view of the price of bread during 
each century, with the wages earned by the labourer or ma- 
nufacturer, during the fame period. Such a comparifon will 
fhew, that the latter, in the courfe of a century, has advanced 
full as much as the former; confequently, that the rate of 
rents, provifions, ftock, &c. fagacioufly ftated by the Noble 
Peer at the meeting alluded to, as an obje€tion to agricultural 
improvements, is merely imaginary; and that, in ordinary 
years thefe thitigs will conftantly bear an affinity to each o 
ther, if left to find their own level. 

The divifion and inclofure of common fields and waftes, 
from the number of inclofure bills paffed in Parliament, have 
perhaps increafed the quantity of productive land in the king- 
dom, at the rate of a quarter per cent. per annum, for fifty years 
back; in other words, the land now in condition for carrying 
crops of corn and grafs, exceeds what was in that ftate in the 
year 1750, at the rate of 124 per cent. If we add to this, the 
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augmentation of produce arifing from a fuperior cultivation, 
which may fafely be calculated at the fame extent, it will 
appear that Britain now produces one fourth more food for 
man and beaft, than it did fifty years ago. 

Now, if thefe improvements, fo much complained of by 
the Noble Lord in gueftion, had not been made, what would 
have been the inevitable confequences? Precifely thefe: ei- 
ther one fourth of the inhabitants would have been obliged to 
emigrate, or a quantity of provifions, equal to what is gained 
from the modern improvements, muft have been imported 
from other countries, at an expence greater than the balance 
of trade in favour of Britain could poflibly defray, and which 
in time would have impoverifhed the country. Under pre- 
fent circumftances, it is obvious, that a ftill greater portion 
of wafte land ought to be brought into a ftate of cultivation, 
to meet the progrefs of trade, luxury, and population; and 
we venture, without fear of contradiétion, to affirm, that 
whenever this extent of improvement accomplithes a depre- 
ciation of rents, or reduces the price of provifions below their 
ordinary level, that then the profperity of Britain is on the 
decline; that trade and manufactures have met with a check; 
and that population is decreafing, from a want of employment 
to the ufual inhabitants. 

We have, in this Number, deviated from the line marked 
out in our firft Paper; but before we defcribed the different 
modern improvements, we thought it abfolutely neceflary to 
afcertain, whether or not thefe improvements contributed to 
promote the real welfare and profperity of the country with 
which we are connected. : 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


A Rural Sketch of the County of Lancafter, 


i ‘ Tempus in agrorum gultu confumere dulce est. ” Ovip. 


It is eafier to fubmit to the toil of travelling, than to 

. turn travels to folid advantage. An intelligent, induftrious 
mind, can never be a lofer by a change of place and circum- 
flances. Much individual profit may be reaped, yet little 
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may be added to the ftock of public utility. Many of our 
modern tourifts, amidft a multitude of pages, do nothing 
more than perform the part of triflers; they unhappily abound 
in verbofity of manner, to the negleét of unfolding ftores of 
fenfe, and interefting occurrences, to the eye of the world; 
perhaps from a perfuafion, that man feeks, at times, to be a- 
mufed in the foreft, no lefs than to be ferioufly employed in 
the fertile field. 

During a refidence of three months in Laneafhire, a multi- 
tude of diverfified obfervations were made, and fhall be de- 
tailed withbut order or partiality, frefh and glowing as they 
were written on the mind. ' 

Lancafhire is one of the leading counties of England, me- 
riting regard, not fo much for extent of furface, as for the 
degree of population, and the active fpirit of the inhabitants 
of all defcriptions. According to the lateft calculations, it 
claims 425,000 inhabitants, and 1,129,600 acres *. Not- 
withftanding a late prodigious decreafe of people, Lancathire 
appears flill to be inferior in population to Middlefex only. 

A traveller is ftruck with furprife and forrow, to obferve 
fo extenfive, delightful a diftriét, in an uncultivated condi- 
tion, decked with invariable green. The love of pafturage 
prevails. Agriculture, the mother of a thoufand conveniences 
and comforts, though not defpifed, is much negle&ted. ‘The 
whole tract of land, low and fertile, is favourable to aration; 
but few fields are allowed to fuffer or to enjoy the preffure of | 
the plough. It is not by proper periodical tillage, but rather 
by perpetual reft given the grounds, that riches are expect- 
ed. A park is covered with corn once in twelve years, of 
feldomer, if the old grafs is not fo deteriorated as to be unfit 
for pafture. 

Manufactures and commerce completely triumph over a- 
gricultural purfuits. ‘The factory brings moré money than 
the farm. All the ingenuity, the zeal, the perfeverance of 
man, are vigoroufly exerted to invent or perfect various arts 
of life; while the firft, the fimple art of operating. on the 
foil, obtains tranfient attention. The fame perfon cannot, 
at the fame moment, both navigate the ocean, and cultivate 
the earth. Put Manchefter and Liverpool together, you form 
another London. United, they may be confidered not lefs 
the emporium of the weft, than the metroplis is of the eaft 
of Britain. 

The 
* Middleton’s Review of Middlef&x, 
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The fituation of Lancafhire boafts of advantages, fuited 
to the views of manufacturing and commercial men, which 
few countries poflefs. Mines of coal and fountains of wa- 
ter, navigable rivers and numerous canals, found every- 
where, invite enterprifing individuals to form a fettlement. 
Wathed by the ocean for many miles of coaft, Lancafhire 
can export multifarious fuperfluities, and receive in return 
all the articles, that neceflity, curiofity, cupidity, or caprice, 
can demand. External intercourfe with foreign nations is 
eafy ; internal navigation is commodious. A nobleman of 
immenfe fortune *, an example to ail of the fame high order, 
devotes his attention to trade ; and, by means of a canal of 
his own, ftretching at leaft forty miles without a fingle lock, 
covered with veffels of various fizes, moving in different 
dire€tions, facilitating interior communication, increafing the 
general profperity, carries on an extended lucrative bufinefs. 
The induftry of the people, greatly favoured by nature, 
nourifhed by the countenance of fuperiors, is difplayed and 
manifefted, not in raifing rural productions, but in working 
up faw materials. 

The exiftence of tithes is an effectual obftruction to all 
rural improvements. The farmer will not fow, when the 
clergyman reaps. If a cultivator, of inferior capital, can 
avoid a partial, oppreflive, odious fyftem, as is that of 
taking tithes; if, by a different mode of management, he 
can lawfully prevent a ftranger from devouring a tenth of 
the fruits of his labours; if he can fecure to his family an 
exclufive right to all the advantages his induftry hath ac- 
quired, how can he be blamed? What does he do more 
than every other man would attempt? Chriftianity, with all 
its able, eloquent, faithful, public advocates, ought to be fup- 
ported, but never by the oppreffion of a particular clafs of 
refpetable, induftrious citizens. The patron ought to be 
made refponfible with his own funds, whenever a clerical 
man is impofed on a parifh, in dire violation of the beft in- 
clinations, the acknowledged rights, the nobleft interefts of 
the people. ‘There are many neglected ftarving curates in ° 
England ; but, if the lands are always unfown and unreaped, 
the writer fhould not be furprifed to fee ftarving vicars too, 
and re€tors who could no longer afford to fpend their ufual 
pleafurable months at ‘Bath. ‘Tithes produce two unhappy 
effects, creating a rooted averfion to a national church, and 
deprefling the fpirit of agricultural adventurers. A mind 
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inflamed by animofity, exafperated by prejudice, will fuffer 
the beft fields to be overrun with brambles, rather than con- 
tribute, by conftraint, to an obnoxious tax, impofed to fup, 
port the clergy. While the intolerable fyftem is not difcon- 
tinued, we may expect to fee agriculture declining, corn de- 
creafing in quantity, enhanced in price; feafons of fearcity 
periodically returning, and our country left te the merey of 
foreign markets. The tithe-laws and the game-laws are 
enormous national evils, that cannot be too f{peedily abo- 
lifhed. 

The fhambles of Lancafhire demand immenfe fupplies, 
arifing from the increafed crowded population, operating in 
favour of grafs more than of corn. ‘The extravagant price 
of provifions in February, were equally unprecedented as in 
North Britain, irritating the paffions of the multitude, and 
abel in various places, the moft tumultuous affem- 

lages. Several of the leaders have been apprehended, im- 
prifoned, and muft ftand trial at the aflizes in Lancafter.— 
The rent of land in the immediate vicinity of Manchefter is 
fix guineas an acre. 


nos 
FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Letter from a Scots Farmer, during a Tour through England. 
LETTER IL 


My laft having concluded with our arrival in the capital 
of the Britifh empire, I fhall now endeavour to give youa 
hafty detail of the various circumftances that came under. 
our obfervation during the few days we remained in that 
overgrown city. 

The firft thing that {truck my attention, upon iffuing from 
our lodgings, was the immenfe mukitude of people, pofting, 
along as if they were walking or running for wagers, and 
the great throng of carriages of all defcriptions which fill- 
ed every ftreet. Cuftom, or law, has, however, ordered 
thefe matters fo well, that the greateft regularity is con- 
ftantly preferved. By taking one line, the foot-paflengers 
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upon the pavement follow each other like foldiers upon a 
march, while thofe going in a contrary direétion, by follow- 
ing the fame rule, pafs on without the fmalleft interruption. 
In the driving of carriages, the fame plan is ftriétly adhered 
to, it being no uncommon matter to fee the Strand filled 
with two lines of machines from the one end to the other. 

Here it may not be improper to fay a few words concern- 
ing the admirable police maintained in London, which is in- 
finitely fuperior to that of any other city in the kingdom. 
[had recently perufed Colquhoun’s treatife on that fubjeét, 
and certainly had formed very different ideas from thofe af- 
terwards realized by obfervation and experience. During the 
time of my refidence, I did not difcern the leaft inclination 
to rioting or breaking the peace; and the ftreets, at night, 
were as quiet and undifturbed as thofe of our northern me- 
tropolis. In this refpeét, as well as in many others, London 
holds out a pattern to other great towns, where, though the 
population is infinitely lefs, their police is mach more de- 
fective. 

After fauntering through the ftreets at the weft end of the 
town, examining Weftminfter- Abbey and other public build- 
ings, we arrived at St James’s palace, juft in time to fee the 
King ftep out of his carriage at the gate. His Majefty is a 
ftout healthy man, of a florid countenance, rather corpulent; 
but as he takes a great deal of exercife, we have every rea- 
fon to hope that he will long be preferved in this world, as a 
bleffing to his fubje&s, and a fafeguard to the welfare and happi- 
nefs of Europe. 

Pafling by the public office in Bow-Strect, we ftepped in, 
and had an opportunity of witnefling the celebrated Mrs Jane 
Gibbs lodge her accufation againft a decent-looking man at 
the bar, for robbing her in Kenfington-gardens. She ap- 
peared unconneéted in her depofition ; and, notwithftanding 
every exertion of the magiftrates, could not be kept to the 
point during the examination. Charitable people attributed 
the eccentricity of her behaviour to the agitation of mind oc- 
cafioned by fuch a public appearance; and the magiftrates, 
after making every attempt to afcertain the truth, were un- 
der the neceflity (the accufer’s charaéter being then un- 
known) of committing a man for trial, who was in reality 
innocent. 

As all the world flocked at that time to fee Sheridan's 
Pizarro at Drury-Lane, we of courfe followed the mut!ti- 
tude, and, with difficulty, procured accefs. eS 
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filled the character of Pizarro, was the beft picture of a vil- 
Jain I ever witnefled, and did ftri€ juftice to his part. Up. 
on the whole, what occurred to me, upon feeing this popu. 
lar reprefentation, was, that a great deal of its fuccefs was 
owing to the painter and tailor: indeed, the fcenes and dreffes 
were excellent. Rolla’s famous fpeech to the Peruvians fa- 
voured much of bombaft and declamation: perhaps, the na- 
ture of the times has given a degree of currency to this and 
feveral other paflages, which might otherwife have been ree 
ceived, without fuch extraordinary marks of applaufe. 

We obferved, with much fatisfa€tion, the great difpatch 
ufed in the courts of law, which, if imitated in Scotland, 
would inevitably beggar three fourths of the profeffion. In 
the Court of Common Pleas, during the thort {pace of a fin- 
gle hour, we faw acaufe of confiderable importance deter. 
mined, and a freth Jury put into the box. Every attention 
feemed to be paid to the bufinefs by the Judge (Sir Giles 
Rooke), by the Counfel on both fides, and by the Jury, 
The feveral forms of opening the caufe, examining five or 
fix witneffes, charging the Jury, &c. were gone through in 
lefs time, than would have been taken in fome other Courts 
to determine upon the previous point, viz. the relevancy of 
the indi€tment. 

It was our good fortune to be in London when the King 
infpected or reviewed the volunteer corps, (any of thefe 
terms are equally applicable); and as fuch a fight in the 
city was novel and extraordinary, the public curiofity was 
awakened to the uttermoft. The police, as ufual, took every 
ftep to prevent diforder; and the principal ftreets through 
which his Majefty was to pafs, were covered with fand in 
the courfe of the preceding night, while barricadoes were 
erected at the different entrances, to prevent carriages from 
pafling—a very neceflary precaution. His Majelly being 
to enter from the Surrey fide, by Blackfriars Bridge, we 
went over early in the morning to Sir Afhton Lever’s mu- 
fuem, where, from a balcony, we had a full view of the 
Royal Family, and their attendants. I muft premife, that 
the proceflion came up at a hard gallop or canter, a de- 
tachment of the horfe-guards clearing the way; next fol- 
lowed the King, upon his white charger, with the Duke 
of York on his right, and Kent on his left, attended by a 
great number of general officers, while another detachment 
of horfe-guards clofed this part of the proceflion. Behind, 
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were a mixed multitude of all defcriptions, whipping, fpur- 
ring, and he. on at full fpeed, without the leaft order or 

larity. In fhort, I could compare this part of the pro- 
ceffion to nothing elfe than your holiday hempies, who fcam- 
per along the back-fands at Leith races, during the interval 
between the heats. 

At Blackfriars Bridge, the King was met in ftate by the 
Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and* other officers of the municipality ; 
but his Lordthip’s horfe was badly trained for facing fuch a 
numerous affemblage. We followed as faft on foot as we 
were able; but, as it was impoflible to keep up with his 
Majefty, we proceeded no farther in that direélion than 
Leadenhall-ftreet, which was filled with the Eaft India vo- 
lunteers. Learning that the chief exhibition would be in 
Finfbury-fquare, we made the beft of our way to that place, 
which was crowded with troops and a multitude of people, 
while the windows of every houfe were occupied by the fe- 
male fex. We forced our way up to the head of the fquare, 
where the proceflion was to enter; and, by getting hold of 
the baluftrades, I had the fineft view imaginable. Figure to 

urfelf a vaft body of troops drawn up in the fquare; freth 
bodies conftantly marching along the ftreet, while the fcene 
was enlivened by numerous bands of martial mufic, and the 
loyal huzzas of an immenfe multitude. ‘The weather, which,’ 
in the morning, was but lowering and dull, now changed 
for the better: the fun fhone bright, and a gentle breeze pre- 
vented the heat of the place from being difagrceable. Un- 
der thefe favourable circumftances, his Majeity entered the 
{quare, and was received with fuch burfts of applaufe, as 
could not fail to animate his royal breaft with the moft de- 
lightful and grateful fenfations. Thoufands of white hand- 
kerchiefs in an inftant were waved from the windows, while 
the fpe€tators below teftified their heartfelt joy by repeated 
and general acclamations. The King immediately took off 
his hat, and bowed to the people; and, during his march 
round the fquare, (which was conducted with great delibera- 
tion), was joined by the Prince of Wales, at the head of the 
Artillery-company of the city, who afterwards rode on his 
Majefty’s right hand: the proceffion then went on to the Lord 
Chancellor’s, where the Royal Family breakfafted, inftead of 
taking that refrefhment at the Bank, as was expected by the 


Directors. Satisfied with what we had feen, we returned to 
our lodgings. 


His 
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His Majefty appeared to great advantage upon this ocea. 
fion, as he is am excellent horfeman; and, what is more 
to his credit, the warm and grateful reception which he uni- 
formly experienced, evidently affected him in a feeling man. 
ner. John Bull himfelf was highly delighted with the great 
honour of this vifit—an honour never beftowed upon him 
by any of the preceding Sovereigns. It was curious to hear 
the converfation in the Sans “ What do you think,” fays 
a worthy citizen to his friend, “ of the King’s goodnefs? 
He abfolutely took off his hat to my Lord Mayor at Black. 
friars Bridge. » Tid he indeed !—Oh, he is a fine fellow 
—huzza!!!” 

We underftood, it was paft five o’clock before the whole 
affair was over; and a fatiguing one it muft have been to 
thofe immediately concerned. Our friend of the St. 
Martin Le Grand volunteers, aflured me next day he was quite 
exhaufted before they were difmified, having been upon the 
cens in sm Park from 8 o’clock A. M. without any re. 
refhment. ‘The error lay in calling out the corps in the weft 


end of the town fo early; for a very {mall degree of forefight 
— have taught the commanders, that the previous pro. 
Cc 


on would confume a good deal of time, 

‘The bufinefs of the day has confirmed my opinion of the 
goodnefs of the London police; for I did not hear of a fingle 
accident having happened ; nor did the leaft degree of confu- 
fion prevail in the ftreets, further than what might naturally 
be expeéted from fuch a concourfe of people. The erecting 
of barricadoes was an excellent preventive, and the covering 
of the ftreets with fand, proved of much utility. In a word, 
the day paffed over in the moft agreeable manner; and, at 
the conclufion of the bufinefs, the multitude retired peaceably 
to their homes, without kicking up a duft, as is commonly 
the cafe in a certain city upon public rejoicing days. 

Let me now fay a few words upon agricultural fubjeéts.— 
I thought it but the leaft I could do, to pay my refpedcts to 
the noble Prefident of the Agricultural Board ; and, to {peak 
in a court figure, was moft gracioufly received. His Lord- 
fhip, after talking a little upon general points, inquired if I 
was acquainted with the Kentith hufbandry (wheat and beans 
alternately), as he wifhed much to have it generally intro- 
duced. replied, that fuch a fyftem undoubtedly deferved 
{erious attention upon the foils calculated for producing thefe 
grains ; but that I had good caufe to believe, that the ftriéteft 
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care beftowed upon the working of the land, could not 
prevent Summer fallow from being neceffary, as the feed 
furrows, for both crops, were generally given at a period of 
the year, when the ground was not in the moft favourable 
condition for receiving benefit; though I had not.adoubt, but 
that, if the beans were fufficiently cleaned, the line or courfe 
of crops might thereby be extended, providing the ground 
was duly manured. His Lordfhip then mentioned, that he 
thought, in the bean hufbandry, the intervals of the drills 
fhould not exceed eighteen inches; and that a hand-hoe, 
invented by the celebrated Mr Ducket, which, in the hands of 
a woman, was Capable of cleaning one acre per day, was the 
beft inftrument to be ufed. I remarked, that cleaning an 
acre per day by one hand, was an uncommon citcumftance ; 
as three women would hardly, in that time, go over an acre 
of turnips, which were generally raifed upon fofter foils, 
and had received a greater extent of culture; and that, with 
fubmiffion, I was of opinion, if beans were meant to be raifed 
upon the = {cale, that no mode of working them was 
equal to the horfe-hoeing hufbandry, under which the bufi- 
nefs was performed at lefs expence, and in a completer ftyle, 
than it was pofhble to execute upon loams and clays by hand- 
work. His Lordthip referred me to the office for a fight of 
Mr Ducket’s hoe, which, he politely obferved, would con- 
tribute to produce a change in my fentiments. 

His Lordthip appeared to poffefs a good deal of informa- 
tion refpe€ting practical hufbandry, and difplayed a degree 
of keennefs when difcufling the different fubjects which oc- 
cupied our converfation. 

I next went to the office, but was forry to learn that the 
bean-hoe was returned to Mr Ducket, for fome neceffary 
alterations ; fo my prepoffeflion in favour of the horfe-hoe- 
ing fyftem continues unremoved. ‘The clerks very civilly 
fhewed me the innumerable models of hufbandry implements 
belonging to the Board, which, if preferved from deftruction, 
will, in a couple of centuries, prove an immenfe gratification 
to the antiquarian. 

I have been out at our friend —— ia Hertfordthire, who 
has a {nug little box, and a fmall property in that county. 
He keeps the latter entirely in grafs, which certainly faves 
him a deal of trouble ; and I do not think profit feems to be 
his object. The Hertfordthire plough, for ftrength and fize, 

‘exceeds every inftrument in the kingdom for Tomshine up 
ground : our old Scotifh plough is but a child, in na 
with 
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with this giant. Five horfes are ufually employed in the 
draught ; and yet, ftrange to tell, the furrow we faw did not 
exceed four inches in deepnefs! I have feen land ploughed 
full deeper with one horfe. 

I faw an excellent mode of putting up a hay ftack, which, 
I think, deferves to be generally known. I need hardly tell 
that they beflow much more pains, in the vicinity of 

ondon, to win hay green, or in the fap, than is cuftomary 
with us; and they are right; for, by letting it remain uncut 
till the blade is hardened, or the moifture nearly exhautted, 
the value of the herbage is leflened, and the land injured, 
To preferve the juices, it is cut very early, perhaps a fort. 
night fooner than we would think it ready for the fcythe; it 
is put into fmall cocks as faft as poflible, and ftacked with 
all convenient fpeed. ‘The mode of ftacking which I faw, 
was this.—Two large pofts were perpendicularly erected, at 
a diftance from each other, equal to the length of the intended 
ftack ; a crofs beam was laid, ftretching Lom the one poft 
to the other, upon which a large fail or canvas was hung, in- 
tended as a covering to the ftack during the time of building; 
and the hay was brought in fmall quantities, according to the 
ftate of the weather, or the degree of winning it had received. 
By this means, whenever any part was got into condition for 
keeping, it was inftantly fecured, while the ftack was pre- 
ferved from injury, by the cover or umbrella which hung 
above it. Another important circumftance was, that ver 
little treading was required, as the ftack fettled gradually, 
and by this means was not expofed to an over-/weat, which 
is highly deftructive to all grafles, particularly thofe of the 
meadow or natural kind. In thort, this mode appeared to 
me one of the beft that could be devifed for winning -and pre- 
ferving hay, in our variable and unfettled climate. 

You may believe, that Smithfield and Marklane would 
engage my attention ina particular manner. Such a number 
of beafts, theep, lambs, calves, and {wine, were prefented in 
the former for fale, that the firft thought which occurred to the 
mind was, Where will people be found to eat you all? The 
market is conducted with furprifing regularity; there not 
being one half of the confufion ufually attendant upon our 
petty county fairs, where the fiftieth part of the bufinefs is 
not tranfaéted. The beafts are all tied up by the head to 
ftrong rails, and arranged in a line according to their fize, 
and, in many inftances, according to their refpective breeds; 


which facilitates bufinefs yery much. The fheep, &c. = 
a 
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all enclofed in hurdles: in a word, the police of the market 
is managed with the greateft judgment and regularity. 

The corn exchange in Marklane is a bufy place, where 
almoft as much noife prevails as in your Outer Parliament 
Houfe. This is a fample market, where the grain is fhown 
in {mall bags, about a peck each, placed upon tables, for the 
infpection of purchafers; but the fact is, the place is too 
{mall for fuch extenfive dealings.—Many of the famples that 
I examined, were of inferior quality, and far from being well 
drefied, particularly thofe of wheat and oats, the laft of which 
were generally exceptionable. The beans were of excellent 
quality, much furpaifing any we have in Scotland, which I 
attributed to their being raifed and harvefted under the influ- 
ence of a hotter fun. 

It is furprifing how adroitly the horfes are managed in the 
large drays, and other carriages ufed in the ftreets of London, 
without a hand being laid to the rein, but all executed un- 
der the influence of the whip and the voice. No fewer than 
four powerful horfes are ever yoked in a team; and they all 
go in a line with wonderful fteadinefs. I have feen them 
take a turn into a narrow lane, where the carriage had fcarce- 
ly room to move, without more pains being ufed by the 
driver, than would have been required with one of our dngle- 
horfe carts. 

It is unneceffary to trouble you with a defcription of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower, and other public places which we 
vifited, as thefe fubjects only afford a repetition of what has 
been faid a hundred times before. ‘The wharfs are ill calcu- 
lated for carrying on the trade of the emporium of the world, 
being little better than large back doors into the warehoufes 
where goods are depofited. We heard with fatisfaction, that 
feveral plans were in contemplation, for reCtifying thefe de- 
fe€tive accommodations, which, like every other mode of im- 
provement in this country, has been felfithly oppofed. 

We are juft going to fet out upon our homeward route, 
which we take through Effex, Suffolk, Norfolk, &c. As thefe 
eaftern counties are feldom vifited by Scotifh travellers, I hope 
fomething at leaft new will occur in our progrefs, which, if 
it does not add to your ftock of knowledge, may contribute to 
‘your gratification and amufement. I am, &c. 


To 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Flax Hufbandry. 


GENTLEMEN, 


THe culture of Flax is fuch an important branch of the ru- 
ral economy of Britain, that I can hardly help exprefling my 
furprife at its being hitherto fo much neglected. It is evi- 
dent, that a confiderable proportion of our foil is naturally 
well calculated for the production of this article, which is the 
foundation of one of our firft and moft valuable manufac- 
tures: and it is truly wonderful, while immenfe fums have 
been annually, for a great {pace of time, tranfimitted to the 
Continent, for the purchafe of a commodity which cannot be 
wanted, that we fhould not arrange our own economy in fuch 
a way, as to produce a quantity neceflary for fupplying the 
home manufacture. This furprife will be augmented, when 
it is confidered, that facts fully afcertain, that feed of a pro- 
per quality can not only be raifed upon our own fields, but 
alfo, that flax, of fufficient ftrength and finenefs for every 
branch of the linen manufacture, may be produced; which, 
confequently, if the different procefles of management were 
properly attended to, could not fail to be fucceeded by the 
moit important national advantages. 

Iam aware, that the generality of farmers look upon flax 
as a robber, and, confequently, confider its growth as inju- 
rious to Britifh agriculture. 1 humbly believe, that, in one 
refpect, the opinion generally entertained will not be fup- 
ported by facts; for, if flax is pulled at a proper period, 
that is, when the feed has not arrived at maturity, it is not 
feverer to the ground than any of thofe claffed under the 
head of leguminous crops, and lefs fo than a white crop of 
corn. I acknowledge, that a field under flax gives no return 
of dung to the farmer for that year; but ftill, under this ac- 
knowledgment, the culture of the article is not more de- 
teriorating than where hay is raifed, without being confumed 
on the premifes. After all, fo much of our meadow and 
richeft lands may be employed in producing flax, without 
any perceptible diminution of the quantity of dung required 
for the arable fields, that I can be under no difficulty in 
maintaining, that a quantity fufficient for fupplying the con- 
fumption of the country, may be raifed at home, without 
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affecting the value of the foil, or leffening its productive 
owers. 

. It may be argued againft this, that the experiment has al- 
ready been tried, and that, even with the aid of public boun- 
ties, the cultivation of flax has not arrived at perfection, nor 
has the quantity increafed much for a great number of years. 
I acknowledge the force of thefe objections; but am not fo 
ready to yield the principal point, viz. that our lands are not 
capable of producing what is requifite for fupplying our own 
manufactures; and that the growth of the article may be 
extended with advantage to the farmer, without hurting his 
fields in a perceptible manner. If thefe things be conced- 
ed, I humbly apprehend, that the want of fuccefs hitherto, 
muft be attributed to a defect in the general management, 
and to feveral prejudices which have operated againft the ex- 
tenfion of this branch of rural economy. 

I am happy to notice my fentiments refpecting the value 
of Britifh flax, fully corroborated by the writer of a letter 
herewith tranfmitted to you; and, I believe, his remarks up- 
on the fubje& are applicable to the practice of nine tenths of 
Britain, fo far as concerns the culture, growth, and after 
management of flax. An appendix is alfo fent you, which 
fhows the great national advantages attending the growth 
of this article. ‘Thefe papers were received from Sir John 
Sinclair, Baronet, to whom Britain lies under innumerable 
obligations. “ 

One thing more, and I am done. If, at any period of our 
hiftory, the raifing of flax was deemed of importance to Bri- 
tain, it now deferves a greater degree of attention than ever, 
for thefe reafons : 

1. On account of the increafe of our manufactures, which 
require a greater fupply. 

2. On account of the uncertainty of procuring the ufual 
fupplies from foreign countries. 

3- On account of the promifing appearances of the flax- 
mills for {pinning, which are brought to fuch perfection as 
to admit a greater extenfion of the linen manutaéture, con- 
fequently will require a great deal more of the raw article ; 
and Britifh flax is the beft adapted for mills, of any 1 have 
feen. Lam, &c. 

Your, &c. N. 


TOL. I. NO. Ill. Bb Extra 
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Extra of a Letter from a Linen Manufa@urer, to 
Sir Joun Srxcrair, Bart. 


Dated May 11. 1795. 


Sir,—Were an apology neceflary for the trouble this may 
eccafion, I fhould be much at a lofs how to make one, that 
could be accounted proper; but as there can be no offence 
in communicating a few hints, refpecting the improvement 
of any production of the earth, more efpecially thofe of our 
native foil, I forbear offering any apology for the liberty now 
taken. 

Nor can I fuppofe the conveyance of fuch hints, confirm- 
ed by practical experience, will be the lefs acceptable for 
being expreffed in language familiar to thofe who are bred to 
cultivate the foil, whofe ideas and converfation, like their 
daily labour, have nothing to recommend it but fimplicity 
and antiquity; for, in every other refpe@, their ideas and 
converfation are, in general, the leaft improved of any de- 
{cription of men in the empire, and to thefe they adhere 
with as much obftinacy as they do to their antiquated cuf- 
tomary modes of cultivation. In no part of culture, this is, 
or can be more confpicuous than in that of hemp and flax, 
which, in the courfe of more than a century, has not receiv- 
ed any vifible improvement, although they are every year be- 
coming more important, as materials for numerous and va- 
rious branches of our manufactures. 

In the north-eaft part of the county of Cumberland, where 
TF refided for feveral years, and was concerned in carrying 
on a branch of the linen manufacture, I endeavoured much 
to introduce a different mode of procefs in the growth of 
flax, and every part of the procefs it muft neceffarily go 
through before its being fit for the heckle. For this purpofe, 
for feveral years, I had from three to five acres under flax. 
My principal intention was, to fhow a fuperior attention in 
the choice of the ground, in the preparation previous to its 
receiving the feed, in the weeding of the flax when growing, 
in pulling it at a proper time, preferving the feed, watering 
the flax, fpreading it to whiten the bark or fkin, for drying 
and breaking the bone or ftem, and feparating the fhoves 
from the flax, &c. ; all of which were the direét reverfe of the 
common modes in ufe, and which I endeavoured to render as 
confpicuous as poffible, in order to encourage, by example, a 
deviation from the cuftomary proceffes in ufe. But, for up- 
wards of nine years, neither example, nor the experience of the 
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good effects which my management had in that time produced, 
were fufficient to gain any imitators in the neighbourhood. 

As I managed the drefling of the flax and {pinning of the 
yarn for the manufactory in which I was concerned among 
them, I took every occafion to converfe with, and fhow the 
fpinners the difference betwixt the foreign flax we ufed, and 
what I grew, in refpeét of ftrength and other advantages, 
with refpeét to the durability of cloth made from my pro- 
duétion, and that made from foreign flax; and they were 
from their own experience, convinced of the fuperiority of 
the foreign flax to what they produced on their own land; 
and every farmer, as well as cottager, cultivated more or lefs 
every year. 

They had hitherto been under the necefflity of purchafing 
fome foreign flax, in addition to what was produced from 
their own growth ; and at length they were fo well convinced 
of the fuperior properties of mine, that they would purchafe 
no other when I had any to fell. I had at laft the: fame fuc- 
cefs with the fale of my feed, although, at firft, fo far were 
they from purchafing it, that they would not even accept the 
gift of it; only thofe who could not afford to pay froth 3d. 
to 4d. a pound for foreign feed, on them I prevailed to ac- 
cept of fome; and, by inftructing them how to ufe it, I at 
laft fucceeded fo far, that no other feed could be fold at mare 
ket while I had any to difpofe of. My procefs then began to 
gain ground alfo among thofe who could afford to make the 
experiment. * 

Yet it is with me a matter of doubt, if there remains in 
that part of the county any veftige of it. Although I had 
annually as much feed as was neceflary for next year’s fow- 
ing, and fold as much, after the quality was perfectly under- 
ftood, as paid land rent; and every expence till the flax was 
put in the water; yet, owing to the want of experience in 
thofe I was obliged to employ in the fubfequent fteps, and 
their intractability, my flax came to the heckle as dear as the 
foreign flax did. My only advantages were in the fuperior 
quality both of flax and feed, and having experimental proof, 
that, under proper cultivation, we might in a few years pro- 
duce flax nearly fufficient for the fupply of our linen manu- 
fa€tures, and feed for fowing, for oil, and gteat quantities 
for exportation, and both of a mich fuperior quality to what 
we ufually import, efpecially the feed. 

Upon perufal of this, fhould it appear to merit your no- 
ticey and you condefcend to fignify a with for a more details 
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ed account of my method, I will think myfelf honoured by 
your commands, and will, by letters or perfonal attendance, 
at your option, explain, in the minuteft manner, to the beft 
of my flender abilities, the whole procefs, from the feed to 
the loom. 

I conclude, as I began, without any apology, and with fub- 
{cribing myfelf, Sir, Your obedient humble Servant. 


P. S.—I was in my youth bred to the linen manufature, 
and, in maturer years, carried on the manufacture of dif- 
ferent articles in that branch on my own account.—To 
make the raifing of flax an univerfal or national purfuit, it 
will be neceflary to give pecuniary encouragements; not in 
fuch manner as has been done, for the largeft quantity raifed 
by one perfon in ope year: this is an oftenfible, but not a 
teal or well applied encouragement ;_ nor will it ever promote 
any real national advantage. Some perfons of fortune may, 
for applaufe, fow a quantity, for the purpofe of gaining the 
premium for that year only, as the premium is given on the 
quantity grown, but not for preparing it for ufe; while, per- 
haps, neither feed nor real flax is produced by the attempt. 
The premium, therefore, fhould only be given for flax and 
feed fit for the manufa€turer, and proportioned to the quan- 
tity and quality fo produced; to be continued annually for a 
certain number of years ; or (fhould the expence not be deem- 
ed too great) till the practice become general. Let the boun- 
ty on linen cloth be withdrawn, and applied to this more ne- 
ceflary and beneficial purfuit ; as fuch bounties never are of 
any ufe to our manufacturers, but are a confiderable exrence 
to the public.’ 

None but the countries who at prefent fupply us with 
hemp and flax, are in the leaft benefited by this well meant, 
but ill judged bounty; for, fo long as they know we muft 
apply to them for thefe materials, they will add to the price 
of the articles as much every year, as will more than coun- 
terbalance the end for which fuch bounties are given; and, 
by the advance on the price to our manufaéturers, they will 
{till be capable to underfell us, both in foreign markets and 
our own, in the fame manner as if thefe bounties had never 
been given. But, the inftant they find we give premiums 
for the home production of thefe materials, they will lower 
the price and duties paid upon them, in order to prevent a 
rivalfhip which would materially injure them, and benefit 
ourfelyes. 

AN 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Floating of Land. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Amoncsr the many pertinent and fenfible remarks in your 
review of Mr Middleton’s Survey of Middlefex, I was fur- 
prifed to find that the reviewer fhould think Mr Middleton 
{peaks in rather too high terms on the fubje& of irrigation, 
when he ftates, ‘ that forty acres of good water-meadow 
will fupport, in the greateft luxuriance, 500 Wiltfhire ewes 
and lambs for fix weeks, from the middle of March to the 
firft of May.’ On this quotation from Mr Middleton, the 
reviewer obferves, ‘ that it exceeds any thing he has met 
with refpecting the produce of grafs land; for it is only the 
beft meadow that will feed five ewes and lambs per acre, 
from the middle of March to the firft of May ; and the great- 
eft part of the paftures in the kingdom will not fupport near 
fo many.’ 

As the produce of watered meadows certainly very far ex- 
ceeds the produce of the beft pafture land, or the beft un- 
watered meadow in the kingdom 3 and as the floating or wa- 
tering of land is one of the greateft improvements that can be 
introduced into,any country, when the rearing or feeding of 
ftock is an object ; I would beg leave to point out to the at- 
tention of the reviewer, the following ftatements of the pro- 
duce of watered meadows by different authors. 

Mr Davies, in his Agricultural Survey of Wiltfhire, on the 
fubject of Watered Meadows, ftates, ‘ that one acre of good 
meadow will fupport go° Wiltthire ewes and lambs for one 
day ;’ confequently, forty acres will fupport the above ftock 
for forty days, which is only two days lefs than in the ftate- 
ment given by Mr Middleton. 

Mr Wright, in the fecond edition of his treatife on Water- 
ed Meadows, gives the following inftance of the produce of 
a meadow in the neighbourhood of Cirencefter. ‘ It was 
one which had been watered longer than the oldeft perfon in 
the parifh could remember, but was by no means the beit 
meadow upon the ftream, nor was the preceding Winter fa- 
vourable i watering. It contains fix acres and a half. 
The Spring food was let for feven guineas, and well fup- 
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ported near 206 fheep, from the firft of March till the begin- 
ning of May; the hay was fold at thirty-two guineas, and the 
aftermath for fix guineas. A meadow of feven acres, the 
whole crop of hay on which had been fold for 21. before it 
was watered, has, ever fince it has been laid out as a watered 
meadow, been let at the annual rent of 3]. per acre.’ 

In Mr Wright’s third edition, is the following account of 
the product at a meadow : 

‘ In order to make the moft of the Spring food, the pro- 
prtietor kept the grafs untouched till the 2d day of April; 
from which time he let it to the neighbouring farmers, to be 
eaten off in five weeks, by the under mentioned ftock, at the 
following rates per head: A fheep, rod. per week; a cow, 
38. 6d.; a colt, 4s. The quantity of land is eight acres. 


107 wedder fheep, one week L.4 9 2 
8 cows, ditto - 1 8 o 
4 colts, ditto - © 16 Oo 


L.6 13 2 


5 weeks. 


Total of 5 weeks L.33 5 10 
3 colts, 3 weeks, tobe added = «16 0 


L. 35 1 10 or 4h. 7s. 82d 


per acre. 


After being fed as above, the hay crop was, as ufual, about 
fifteen tons, and was fix weeks in growing. ’ 


Since fuch are the immenfe advantages to be derived from 
the floating of land, and that, wherever there is a confider- 
able ftream of water, many acres may be thus highly improv- 
ed, I think extracts from the treatifes of Mr Wright, on the 
art of floating land, and from Mr Davies’s account of the art, 
in his Survey of Wiltfhire, might be introduced with great 
propriety into your valuable Magazine. 


Yours, &c. S. E. 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Objervations on Expences of Farming ; on Manorial Claims ; and 
on Improvement of Entailed Eflates, Ge. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I nave perufed the firft Number of the Farmer’s Magazine, 
with much fatisfaction. ‘The Introduétion is a mafterly com- 
pofition ; fo are many of the communications. 

The {pirit of inveftigation, this publication may raife, can- 
not be difagreeable to the publithers-; it could therefore have 
been wifhed, in place of the annual charge attending a plough 
and two horj2s, they had mentioned the quantity of land, of 
a particular kind, thefe might labour, the expence, and the 
produce, that one might fee what profit fhould reafonably 
be expected. As it ftands, this is only part of an ac- 
count ; and moft of the articles may be faid to be paid by 
the farm itfelf, or furnifhed by it, which amounts to the fame 
thing *. 

There is another thing may probably appear very fimple to 
many of your readers, the want of knowledge of which, has, 
laft year, caufed a good deal af lofs, viz. the bef mode of pre- 
ferving apples through Winter. This, the people who deal in 
large quantities muft certainly know : an account of it would 
be agreeable to many of your readers. 

As to manorial claims, I am afraid your correfpondent has 
only looked at one fide of the piéture ; and as he admits he 
has not gone to the origin of them, his hints muft be defec. 
tive: He does not even feem to look forward with much pe- 
netration. As to the game; admitting, for the fake of dif- 
cufhon, that all the game-laws hitherto ena&ted in favour of 

proprietors, 


Remark by one of the Conductors. 


* If the account prefented, p. 46, he correét, (and we believe it is near the 
trath), what is faid above, by our refpeétable correfpondent, is rather out of 
place. The Rural Economift profefled to give no more than the annual charge 
of a plough and two horfes, and his ftatement includes every article: fo cannot, 
with the leaft propriety, be confidered as “ only part of an account.” ‘That fe- 
veral of the charges are for articles furnifhed out of the farm produce, is no ob- 
je€tion ; for, if not confumed in this manner, they would have juft drawn as 
much money at market. It might, with equal truth, have been alleged, that a 
farmer pays acthing for his farm, when the rent is delivered iz Aind. 


N. 
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proprietors, were abolifhed ; and that a new legion of Nim- 
rods were created in the farmers and their fons; and that 
this noways abated their induftry in farming :—How could 
the proprietor, who was a fportfman, be prevented from 
conditioning with his tenant, that he referved the game to 
himfelf, or to fuch other gentlemen as might have leave in 
writing from him? This, every landlord would immediate. 
ly do, and with more reafon than excluding aflignees and 
en for, though power were granted both to affign 
and fubfet, ftill would the principal tenant be liable to pay 
the rent. With regard to copy-holds, thefe are analogous 
to our feu-holdings. Now, as to thefe, the lord of the 
manor, having been the proprietor, had affuredly a right to 
grant thefe (which are neither more nor lefs than perpetual 
leafes) on any conditions he chofe. The fines.on the en 
of heirs, are therefore equal to fines on renewal of leafes 
to fons of tenants. Mill/okes or multures: When the lands 
are fold with this burden, they fell fo much cheaper: when 
the lands on which the mill ftands change mafters, a greater 
value is given on that account. Wajfes mutt be divided ac- 
cording to the value of the interefts of thofe who have right. 
Minerals are accounted for, in being claimed by the lord of 
the manor, from his referved right of property. If, indeed, 
the Legiflature fhould judge it beneficial, to caufe all or any 
of thefe claims to be valued at certain rates, and ordain the 
lord of the manor to fell, and the copy-holder or feuar to 
buy, it is uncertain if this would give much fatisfaction; 
and to give an option to the latter, would not be embraced. 
Witnefs the few rights of patronage purchafed by the pa- 
rifhes, in the beginning of this century, on a fimilar option. 
Neither would a rent-charge, or additional feu-duty, in place 
of thefe, where neither of the parties inclined to purchafe, 
pleafe much better. And perith the pretended reform, that 
would rob any honeft man of his right, by taking it from him 
without a compenfation ! * 


To 


* While we applaud the fpitit of the above exclamation, we muft remark, 
that the adyancement of the public good renders it neceffary, upon many occa- 
fions, to facrifice the intereft of individuals. If Henry VIII. and the Lords of 
the Congregation, had aéted according to our correfpondent’s principles, the 
Reformation would not have beep introduced into thefe kingdoms; nar would 
the glorious Revolution of 1688 have taken place. The faét is, that every law 
for improvement, injures fome individual or other; which might be exemplified 
by innumerable inftances of legiflative interference, was the point in the leaft de> 
grse qgueftioaable. 
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To fhow the reader, that the writer of thefe fheets is no 
enemy to the improvement of the country, or to an amend- 
ment of the laws for that purpofe, he begs leave to fuggeft 
the following confiderations as to entails. The power allow- 
ed to heirs of entail to fell, for the purpofe of redeeming the 
land-tax, was highly proper. Had it been extended to all 
the public taxes, there would have been no harm; could a 

lan be contrived, by which it were certain the money would 
Be applied to that end. ‘To allow them to borrow a fum fuf- 
ficient to purchafe an annuity equal to thefe, on giving pro- 

er fecurity to the clerk of entails, that the annuity was to 
Be fo applied, would poflibly anfwer the end; or to borrow 
a fum, which, lodged with their banker, the intereft fhould 
be adequate to the purpofe, fecurity always being given for 
the proper application, as above: for, although the entail 
might provide againft the extravagance or facility of the heir, 
he muft have been fubject to the taxes, had he been able to 
perpetuate his life, as well as his eftate ; as he could have had 
no right to lock up his funds from the fervice of the public, 
to which he muft have contributed, if alive.’ In faét, the fta- 
tute for the improvement of lands under fettlements of ftri& 
entail, has not been found to anfwer the end; becaufe it re- 
quired the heir of entail to lay out the money, in the firft 
place, which he generally cannot afford to advance ; and, be- 
ing little other than a liferenter, cannot borrow, as few cre- 
ditors choofe to lend on affignment to his claim againft the 
next heir. ‘To allow him: to borrow, on a petition to the 
Court of Seflion, with a fpecific plan and eftimate of the in- 
tended improvements, and intimation of the petition to the 
next heir, and on caution to the fatisfaction of the clerk to 
the regifter of tailzies, would tend more to the improvement 
of the eftates, and be perfectly fafe, if there were a ftatute 
obtained to authorife the meafure. And this claufe, of cau- 
tion to the fatisfaction of the clerks in office, is perfe€ly 


cuftomary in Scotland, in judicial fales, in removings, &c. 
&c. 


Withing your publication all manner of fuccefs, I am, 
Your moft obedient feryant, 


MILOoNIDEs. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Short View of Agriculture in Ruffia*. 


In the vaft extent of territory now included in the Ruffian 
dominions, the people who have, from time immemorial, at- 
tached themfelves to agriculture, (however rude, and with 
whatever fuccefs), are the Rufians, properly fo called, the 
Poles, the Lithuanians, the Lettes, the Finns, and the E/ftho- 
nians, who dwell conterminous to one another, in the N. W. 
quarter of this great empire. As the firft of thefe, however, 
compofe the chief and moft numerous clafs, the following 
particulars muft be underftood as principally confined to them, 
with this preliminary obfervation, that in the whole ftretch, 
from eaft to weft of the Ruflian territory, there is hardly any 
part fufceptible of cultivation, beyond the Goth degree of north 
latitude, and even to this’ extent only in the weftern parts, as 
the frigid region extends farther and farther fouth, the more 
eatterly we go, till, at the point of Kamtfchatka, on the fhore 
of the American Ocean, cultivation is impracticable beyond 
the 51ft degree; thus, leaving a tra&t of about 160,600 fquare 
miles bound up in eternal fterility, froft and fnow. 

The chief implement of Rufhan agriculture, is the fork 
or hook-plough, defcribed as having two ploughfhares faftened 
to a forked board, and is ufually drawn by one horfe, or 
by two oxen; and is held by a lad of fifteen, who drives at 
the fame time, but making a furrow of only 14 inch deep. 
This is ufed generally on lands that are in coirftant tillage ; 
but when new grounds are broken up, what is called the 
knife-plough is employed, and which, after all, goes only about 
half as deep again. At other times, it fhould appear, that 
the land, in this cafe, is ploughed twice, firft with the knife- 
plough, cutting the turf into flices, and then with the fork- 
plough, at which time the ploughman muft turn the furrow 
over, as it rifes, with his foot ; from which it may be inferred, 
that this fimple implement does not poflefs that power of 
itfelf, but does probably operate in a fimilar manner to the 
(crape-plough in Britain (drawn alfo by one horfe), which is 

fometimes 


* This is collected from the 3d Vol. of Tooke's View of the Rufian Empire, 
lately publifhed. A work of great merit, and abounding fo much in matter 
well chofen, and {0 well arranged, as almoft to preclude abridgement. 
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fometimes ufed in cutting up the weeds in the intervals of 
drilled crops. The harrow is ftill more fimple than the 
plough, being compofed entirely without iron, and in many 
laces without even wooden pins; it being the practice, in 
es provinces, to conftruct it with branches of trees rudely 
interwoven together. The roller is hardly known at all. ‘The 
Finns never ufe any other but the branch-harrow, and fre- 
quently the rake inftead of a plough. 

One fhould imagine, from this fuperficial mode of tillage, 
that the crops would turn out very defeGtive. This, however, 
is by no means the cafe; for, fo rich is the foil by nature, 
that an ordinary crop of rye is from eight to ten fold, barley 
twelve, oats twenty, and wheat almoft never below fix. 

In Finnland, the /e/ mode of carriage is a two-wheeled 
fmall cart; the wheels unfhod with iron; but more common- 
ly two poles faftened at one end to the fides of the faddle, 
and the other ends trailing on the ground. The Rufs, how- 
ever, have their wheels fhod with iron, and many examples of 
four-wheeled carts. 

The reaping inftruments are various. “The fickle, the com- 
mon fcythe, and the a7 German fcythe. ‘The Lette cuts 
his crop with a little icythe, fixed to a fhort handle, which 
he holds in his right hand, having in his left’a fmall hook, 
with which he colleéts as much of the corn as he intends to 
cut at once. The Tartars ufe fhort, but very arched fcythes, 
on a fhort handle; and, ftanding upright, they cut both to 
right and left. ‘The corn, after it is Cena up, is fet on end 
in circles of ten fheaves, leaning againft each other, and co- 
vered with one inverted at top. 

Wheat and rye are fown from the 1ft of Auguft to the 
end of September ; and as the Spring is late of commencing, 
the Spring crops are not fown till about the beginning of 
May.  Harveft is in July and Auguft. From this, it may be 
conceived how rapidly vegetation comes on. . In fact, the 
Spring feafon in Rufha can hardly be faid to exift; as, from 
the ftern rigour of Winter cold, the weather burfts forth, at 
once, into all the fervency of the heat of Summer. 

Potatoes, fo general in the North of Europe, are not culti- 
vated by the native Rufs at all, except only in the government 
of Archangel, in 63 degrees of latitude, where no kind of 
cotn comes to maturity ; yet here potatoes thrive wonderfully, 
producing from thirty to fifty fold. 

In the northerly provinces, the corn is kiln-dried in the 
ftraw (by the author improperly called malting); the thrafhing 

of 
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of corn, over all, is by the common flail ; in fome places, by 
the {till more rude method of treading it out with men, or 
with horfes, and this on the ice as well as the barn floor. 

It does not appear, that artificial grafles, of any kind, are 
fown ; but nature, in fome fort, precludes the neceffity, by the 
immenfe product of the meadow hay. 

Rotation of crop, in the view of melioration, appears alfo 
to be unknown. ‘The crop is indeed changed from one kind 
of corn to another; but the green crops, or thofe which fer- 
tilize the foil, bear no proportion to the white, or thofe which 
tend to fterility; yet fo bountiful is nature in defiance of 
this treatment, that, in the words of the intelligent author, 
** there is no country in Europe, where agriculture is con- 
du€ted With fuch negligence, and yet yields fo great a re- 
turn.” 

In the management of cattle, the Rufs is perhaps not 
behind moft of the European nations: with regard to num- 
bers, he is better provided than any. Almoft every peafant 
has his horfe, befides other cattle. The very beggars have 
their milch cow. The number of live ftock poffeffed by 
fome rich individuals, among the Tartaric nations in the 
fouthern quarter of this empire, is almoft beyond belief. 
Fifty thoufand fheep are ftated as belonging to one perfon. 
Another has 10,000 horfes, 300 camels, 3500 black cattle, 
20,000 fheep, and 1000 goats. The patriarch Job would not 
have been reckoned the greateft man of the Eaft, in this 
country. 

Befides all forts of cattle common to the reft of Europe, 
there are fome which feem peculiar to the Ruflian empire. 
Thus, the D/biggetei and the Khulan, not afcertained whether 
they belong more. to equine or to the affine fpecies, are met 
with in vaft droves, in the forefts to the northward of the 
Cafpian. Nothing can exceed them in fwiftnefs, nor in 
their fierce and untameable difpofition. There is likewife a 
beautiful race of wild horfes, of a bay colour, in the wilds of 
the Ukraine, that hardly yield to the foregoing in any of the 
above qualities. Camels are native in the fouthern provinces, 
as likewife buffaloes, both fubje&ted to the rule of man. In 
the north, the rein deer of Lapland are trained to the yoke of 
the Rufs ; while in the eaft, by Kamtfchatka, dogs are applied 
to the fame purpofe. To conclude, The View of the Ruffian 
Empire, by ‘Tooke, from whence the above fhort notes are 
felected, is a work that cannot fail to be interefting to read- 

ers 
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ers of almoft every defcription ; and, in particular, to the a- 
mateurs of Agriculture and Rural Affairs *. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Quality of Rye-Grafs Seed. 
GENTLEMEN, 


I was highly pleafed with the obfervations given in your 
laft, refpeting the management of hay, from which, in m 
humble ‘opinion, much benefit may be derived. It would 
have given me additional pleafure, had the well-informed au- 
thor of that paper communicated his fentiments, concern- 
ing the kinds, qualities, and quantities of feed, proper to be 
fown for producing a full crop of that neceflary article; as 
I believe, upon thefe points, the public in general are much 
at a lofs. In this country, agriculturifts are nearly at one, 
that red clover and rye-gra{s afford the greateft return; while, 
in our fifter country, very different notions are entertained. 
Taking it, however, for granted, that red clover and rye-grafs 
are beft calculated for producing a full crop of hay, I beg 
leave to inquire, in what manner the kind or quality of the 
rye-grafs is to be afcertained? It is notorious, that an an- 
nual kind of rye-grafs is lately introduced, which has been 
attended by heavy loffes to the farmers who have fown down 
land, with a view of allowing it to remain in pafture for two 
or more years; and I am alfo inclined to think, that many 
noxious weeds, both of annual and perennial foils, are now 
generally mixed amongft the greatefit part of rye-grafs. It 
is evident, that, fince grafs feeds have been fown in quanti- 
ties in this country, a vaft increafe of that deftructive and 
pernicious weed, provincially called knot-gra/s, or /wine-ar- 
nol, has taken place; and that, upon a preat many foils, it 
 fcarcely poflible, with every degree of pains, to extirpate 
‘it. I have noticed fields very completely fallowed, _ 

own 


* We do not mean, however, from this, to give an unqualified approbation 
to this work. The author has allowed himfelf, in fome inftances, without re- 
fle€tion, to adopt very ill-founded opinions from others. For example, what he 
ftates of Sweden, having a population of 220 to the fquare mile, and Europeaa 
Raffia upwards of 400, is beyond all bounds extravagant. N. 
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fown with feeds among the firft crop, and taken up after lying 
only one year, to have been quite filled with this baneful plant 
or weed ; which was a circumftance hardly to be expected, 
unlefs the feed had been mixed among the rye-grafs. Some 
old farmers inform me, that very little of it was to be feen 
till within thefe fifty years, or fince the fowing of grafs feeds 
became general, which is the more remarkable, as the practice 
of hufbandry has, out of all doubt, received much improve- 
ment during that period. It appears, therefore, to me an im- 
portant object, that the farmer fhould be provided with rye- 
grafs of a right kind and quality : and, to attain this, I know 
of no better method, than that every farmer fhould raife his 
own feed, which I moft earneftly recommend. 


Yours, &c. 
A Rurat Economist. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Goop roads are fo neceffary to the improvement of the 
country, that few objects are fo interefting to thofe who are 
concerned in its welfare. ‘Till roads are made good, and the 
communication between different places be rendered eafy and 
commodious, it is fcarcely poflible that any capital improve- 
ment can take place. An unneceflary wafte of labour, to a 
great extent, is the unavoidable confequence of bad or incon- 
venient roads ; and perhaps this waite or lofs, if it could in 
any degree be accurately computed, amounts, in Britain, to a 
greater fum per annum, than would be required to put the 
whole public ro2ds at once into a complete ftate of repair. 

This fubje& has occurred ta my mind, from having lately 
had occafion to travel the xew or middle road from your city 
to Glafgow, which certainly has been laid out and conftructed 
upon more fcientific principles than any other road in this 
ifland. There is hardly fuch a thing as a fingle rife in the 
whole line of road; at leaft, any variation from the level, has 
been executed in fuch a judicious manner, as fcarcely to be 
perceptible to the eye, or to incommode the traveller in his 
paflage. In a word, the gentlemen who undertook fuch an 
important work deferve well of the public, by thus provid- 
ing @ communication betwixt two great cities, whereon a 
fingle horfe is capable of drawing a heavy load with greater 

facility 
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facility than is pra€ticable, upon many other great roads, with 
a double number. 

I beg leave to notice, that fome parts of the road, where 
embankings have been neceffary, are not provided with a 
wall or row of pofts, for the fecurity of travellers, which 
will be a dangerous neglect in Winter nights, or during a 
fnow ftorm. This occurs particularly at two places to the 
weftward of Airdrie, and ought to be inftantly remedied. 

Excellent houfes for the accommodation of travellers, are 
likewife provided at every ftage; and, if the adjoining foil, 
the capital ftock of the inhabitants, was of a fuperior quality, 
this road might be travelled over with pleafure and delight, in 
every refpect. 


Yours, &c: 


A TRAVELLER. 
or 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE: 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tue diftreffes arifing from the aie of fodder having 
been feverely felt throughout the whole of Britain during the 
late uncommon feafon, efpecially in the hilly and upland dif- 
triéts, I take the liberty (throu h the medium of your Maga- 
zine) of offering fome hints, which, if properly taken up, may 
have a tendency to leffen the evil in future. 

The moft prominent feature of the Highland hufbandry; 
next to the almoft total inattention to the breed of their fheep 
and cattle, is the improvidence and want of care in fecuring 
a proper fupply of Winter fuftenance for them 3 a negle& the 
more to blamed, as it is fully in their power to procure a 
fufficiency with little trouble, and almoft without expence. 
In thefe elevated fituations, abundance of herbage of a nu- 
tritive quality is produced, upon which the animals not only 
live, but fatten, during Summer, and which, when the Win- 
ters are mild, continues to fupport them in health and vigour 
during that inclement feafon. In years fo calamitous as the 
laft, however, the cafe is fomewhat different. A continued 
feties of cold wet weather during the Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn, killed many fheep and lambs early in the year, and 
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prevented thofe that furvived from acquiring fleth or ftrength 
at the proper feafon: In that debilitated ftate, they encoun- 
tered one of the fevereft Winters ever remembered ; an evil 
that was greatly aggravated by the heavy fall of fnow at. its 
commencement, which in many places entirely deprived them 
of food.. The confequences are but too well known. Great 
numbers perifhed in the firft inftance; and, of thofe that 
reached the Spring, many have died from weaknefs alone. 
This, however, has not generally been the cafe; as, upon 
almoft every farm where a fufficiency of hay and other arti- 
cles of a good quality were laid up, the ftock has been kept 
in tolerable condition during the Winter, and reached the 
Spring nearly in the ufual way. 

The evils arifing from the want of a proper provifion for 
the ftock upon Highland farms, during Winter, has long 
been obferved and lamented by intelligent men; and many 
attempts have been made, both by patriotic individuals and 
public focieties, to leffen them. Amongft thefe, the labours 
of the Highland Society hold a diftinguifhed place, and will 
long be remembered by the country at large with gratitude 
and pleafure. ‘The encouragement held out to Highland 
farmers, for the purpofe. of enabling them to few broad clo- 
ver, and cultivate turnips and other green crops, has already 
produced very beneficial effects ; and, if carried to the extent 
of which the fyftem is capable, will, in many diftri€ts, not 
only prevent the evils arifing from bad Winters, but produce 
additional benefit, by enabling the farmers to keep their 
young ftock in a growing ftate throughout the whole year; a 
matter of much more importance than is generally imagined ; 
as both fheep and cattle, fo treated, make more progrefs in 
two years, than fuch as are half-{tarved during the Winter 
ufually do in five. But, as there are many extenfive tras, 
where the nature of the foil and other circumftances prevent 
green crops from being introduced to any great extent, it 
is of much importance to perfons age farms in thefe 
parts, to be able to fubftitute fomething in their place :—that 
tubftitute, nature has bountifully provided, even in the moft 
expofed fituations. 

The article we mean, is 4ezth ; which, from the experience 
of ages, is known to contain a wholefome and _ palatable 
nourifhment, when eaten in a green ftate; and, it is well 
known, proves that every kind of green herbage, hitherto 
employed for feeding our domeftic animals, is alio calculated 
to tupport them in health and vigour, when dried, provided 

it 
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it is cut at a proper period, and due pains taken to preferve it. 
The value of the different kinds of itraw and hay is fo well 
known, that it would be abfurd to attempt any reafoning upon 
it.—Have we the leaft room to fuppofe, that heath, if cut at 
a proper feafon, and well managed afterwards, would not alfo 
be found highly ufeful ? 
‘ Growing in fituations where fcarce any thing elfe will 
thrive, tlie qualities of heath have not only been overlooked in 
many inftances, but its very exiftence deemed a reproach up- 
on the foil. ‘That it was not confidered in the fame light by 
our anceftors, is evident, from their underftanding its qualities 
eafo well, as to be able to prepare from it a fermented liquor, 
Of a highly agreeable flavour, and an intoxicating quality, 
which was ufed upon all their great occafions. Indeed, we 
have a tolerable confirmation of this faét, by attending to the 
pafture of bees upon heath; from which, in a given time, 
they colle&t more honey than is ufually done from the richeft 
fields of white clover during the fame fpace: and, as it is 
now afcertained, that the food of bees is derived from the 
faccharine or fermentable matter contained in the flowers 
upon which they feed, and which acquires the diftinguifhing 
properties of honey, merely by pafling nape the veflels of 
the infeét, and the particular organization of thefe veffels, it 
may fafely be inferred, that heath, when properly managed, 
contains properties greatly fuperior to what it is generally 
thought to poffefs. Were any doubt to remain, additional 


. ‘conviction would arife from the high flavour and other good 
1 qualities of the Highland mutton, fo juttly celebrated over 
; the whole ifland, reared in fituations where the animals have 
1 not any other food but heath. 
r * In Sweden, the practice of cutting heath for Winter food 
y has long prevailed ; and the heath-harveft, in fome parts of 
it that country, is as regular, and as much attended to, as the 
it corn-harveft in the moft fertile provinces. Long experience 
fe has taught the natives its value, and furnifhed an example 
at -that ought to be followed by other nations, fimilarly circum- 
ft ftanced ‘as to foil and climate. In that country, it conftitutes 
a bulky and effential article of Winter food, in many fitua- 
ce tions where no other can be obtained. Little coarfe hay is 
le produced in the Swedifh hills and uplands. Sown graffes 
ell are unknown. Straw and turnips are equally fcarce, except 
to 


in the corn provinces; and even there, the only broad-leaved 


ed crop cultivated for Winter food, isthe roota baga, or Swedith 
ed herb; a vegetablé that unites, in a confiderable degree, the 
it 
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qualities both of the cabbage and turnip. But, allowing 
turnips, hay, and other articles to be produced in much 
reater quantity than they are, even in the moft fertile of the 
wedifh provinces, it would be found impoflible to tranfport 
them to the higher diftri€ts, owing to the very inacceflible 
nature of the country, the badnefs, indeed the almoft entire 
want, of roads, and other unfavourable circumftances. Thus 
infulated, and cut off as it were from every fupply but the 
produce of their own mountains, neceffity has, with the boors 
of Swedez, become the parent of induftry and invention, and 
taught them to appretiate the value of an article (defpifed or 
neglected in other countries) which they find fully adequate 
to their wants, and have for the trouble only of cutting and 
curing. 

Were we fimply to reafon upon the fubje&, we would fup- 
pofe, that a practice which has obtained for a length of time in 
any country, and from experience been found ufeful, would 
be adopted in every fimilar fituation. Britain refembles Swe- 
den in many refpeéts. Both countries can boaft of the moft 
fertile corn provinces in Europe, and, in both, there is a 
large extent hilly and mountainous. It is well known, that 
thefe parts of Sweden, by the induftry of the inhabitants, are. 
rendered highly productive, principally by their management 
of heath. Have we any reafon to thint, that the produce 
of the hilly and mountainous parts of Britain would be lefs 
valuable, or of a quality lefs nourifhing ? The foil is, in every 
inftance, equally good, and the advantage, in point of climate, 
greatly in our favour. This laft circumftance renders the cut- 
tng and arrears treatment much eafier in this country, than 
it poflibly can be there. 


At prefent, the ufage of the high lands and uplands through- 
> 


out Britain, is to burn the heath, with a view to improve 
their pafture. By that operation, the tops of both heath and 
grafs are completely deftroyed, and a confiderable time elapfes 
before new thoots are produced; whereas, were the heath ~ 
cut for Winter food, in the way we have mentioned, it would 
fend out new fhoots the following Spring; which, being of 
a tender and fucculent nature, would form a palatable article 
of food for fheep, with this additional advantage, that the 
grafs which grows amongft it would fpring up at the fame 
time, and add to the value of the pafture. 

In cafes where heath grounds have been cut or burnt for a 
few years, if the furface is tolerably fmooth, the heath may 
be cut with a ftrong fcythe; but when it is of many years 
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growths and the ftems have become hard and thick, that 
inftrument will not be fo very proper, as it is liable to bend, 
and get out of fhape, and little work can be done with it in 
agiven time. Other inftruments have been propofed, and 
certainly might be employed with advantage; but farmers, 
who are not in poffeflion of thefe, may make very fatisfactory 
experiments, by cutting it with a common hedge-bill, an in- 
ftrument with which a labourer can cut a confiderable quantity 
in the courfe of a day. 

With regard to the time of cutting, that fhould be deter- 
mined by the feafon, and other circumftances. Experience, 
which, in every cafe where it can be reforted to, ought to be 
the ftandard, both of opinion and practice, eftablifhes the 
fat, that cutting at an early period of the feafon is the moft 
certain way of obtaining a valuable and nourifhing herbage. 
When we fay early, no particular month, or period of any 
month, is meant; earlinefs depending entirely upon the 
feafon, which, in an infular fituation like that of Britain, is 
very variable. The moft certain criterion is, the progrefs 
the plants have made in their growth; as, at a certain ftage, 
they poffefs properties, which are either impaired, or entirely 
loft, if they are fuffered to ftand longer. Perhaps, when 
the flowers are fully expanded, the heath will be found moft 
nourifhing. Indeed, fhepherds and others, who have paid 
much attention to the fubject, think the pafture moft valu- 
able during the time it continues in bloom. If poffible, it 
fhould always be cut during dry weather, and immediately 
thrown into cocks or heaps, where it may remain for a week 
or ten days; after which, it may be put into large ricks, and 
allowed to ftand, till it is found convenient to carry it to the 
fituations, where there is a chance of its being ufed through 
the Winter. 

In recommending a practice, which in Britain is entirely 
new, much diffidence and circumfpection are required; and, 
could no inftance be quoted of the beneficial effects refulting, 
therefrom, lefs would have been faid upon the fubje&t. The 
example of Sweden, however, where both foil and climate 
are inferior to ours, holds out to the ftore-farmers of Britain 
atolerable profpeét of fuccefs. To thofe immediately con- 
cerned, the matter is of confiderable importance; and, as 
very fatisfa€tory trials can be made, at a trifling expence, we 
indulge a hope, that the hints now thrown out will not be 
altogether ufelefs to fociety. A. Z. 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Proper Mede of Ridging a Wet Clay Soil. 


GENTLEMEN, 


A pErRtopicaL publication, fuch as yours, te 
put on record the faéts that occur to the praétical farmer in 
the courfe of his bufinefs, muft tend to the improvement of 
Agriculture, and will ultimately prove of general utility to 
mankind. It is therefore to be hoped, that the intelligent 
farmers in Scotland will not let flip the opportunity of making 
obfervations on every fubject relative to country affairs, and 
fend you thesrefult of their experience; that, by infertion ia 
your Magazine, they may not be loft to the public; and, by 
accumulating a number of facts, be the means of eftablifhing 
a more perfect fyftem of agriculture : For it is partly owing to 
hufbandmen living in the country, at a diftance from neigh- 
bours, that aggiculture has not arrived at the fame degree 
of perfection with the arts carried on in towns. Farmers, 
however, endeavour to remedy the inconvenience of their 
fituation, by communicating freely to one another their 
knowledge in rural affairs; whilft the wary inhabitant of the 
town endeavours to veil in myftery every procefs in his art, 
and tranfaction in his bufinefs: But the {phere of a practical 
farmer’s communications muft be confined to a very narrow 
circle; and for this, a publication fuch as yours, if farmers 
will only come forward with their obfervations, muft be 
attended with beneficial effects to fociety. With this view, 
I now tranfmit you a few obfervations on the proper mode 
of forming ridges on a wet clay foil. It appears, from the 
remains of the ancient ridges in Eaft Lothian, and I fuppofe 
alfo in every cultivated county in Scotland, that all the fields 
in cultivation, both of a wet and dry foil, were originally 
formed into high-gathered ridges, of betwixt thirty and forty 
feet in breadth. None of thefe were found ftraight, but were 
extended in well turned ferpentine lines; which induced many, 
who have a great regard for the wifdom of our anceftors, to 
believe that they were formed in that manner on purpofe, as 
being the propereft for draining off the fuperfluous water, 
and beft adapted for ferving every purpofe in agriculture, 
This, however, is an erroneous opinion; for the ftraight line 
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is, Of all others, the beft calculated for carrying off water 
with the greateft celerity, thereby rendering a wet foil as dry 
as poflible, which is of the utmoft importance in the culti- 
yation of the different grains at prefent in ufe in our northern 
climate. ‘The curved form of thefe old ridges, certainly was 
occafioned by the long teams of oxen and horfes which were 
formerly yoked in the plough, even to the number of twelve 
or fourteen, which, beginning to turn before the plough ar- 
‘rived at the end of the ridge, gradually changed it from the 
ftraight line, till, in procefs of time, the ferpentine form was 
extended to the whole ridge. But thefe curved broad ridges, 
although fanétioned with the ftamp of antiquity, have, almoft 
all of them, in this country, been levelled, and reformed. into 
ftraight narrow ridges, of from fifteen to eighteen feet in 
breadth. This operation was, however, always attended with 
a temporary lofs: for, unlefs great attention and expence was 
beftowed, in preferving the old vegetable mould on the fur- 
face, it was buried, in many places, beyond the roots of the 

lants which we cultivate, and a fterile fubftratum of till 
ot up to fupply its place, on which plants cannot be 
made to grow with the fame vigour, as on the old furface 
foil. I do not know when narrow ridges were firft, ufed- in 
England ; but I have reafon to believe, that the Tate John 
Cockburn of Ormifton introduced them into Scotland early 
in this century. I have obferved fome ridges on the eftate 
of Ormifton, formed at an early period, at the breadth of 
fix and nine feet. ‘Thefe were ploughed alternately; the 
crown of the ridge, this year, forming the open furrow be- 
twixt the ridges next year: But this form does not feem to 
have given fatisfaction ; for the whole ridges on the eftate, 
at lait fettled at fifteen feet; which was of a fufficient 
breadth to give them a confiderable roundnefs, fo as to al- 
low the water to run with rapidity off the ridge into the fur- 
row. When I entered to my farm, which is of a ftrong 
wet clay foil, or brick loam, being a mixture of ferruginous 
clay, and vegetable mould, with a large portion of fand in 
it—the under ftratum a yellow ochrey clay, with a larger 
portion of iron and fand, which confolidates into a hard mafs, 
that admits of no water to pafs through it,—I found the 
ridges all of the breadth of fifteen feet, and continued them of 
that breadth, till about fourteen years ago, that, happening to 
fee a letter from Mr Arthur Young, now Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture, to a neighbour farmer, wherein he 
mentioned, that Mr Arbuthnot, who was efteemed one of the 
weft farmers in England, had found, from experience, that a 
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ridge, of the breadth of from thirty or forty feet, fufficiently 
rounded, was the propereft form for laying a wet clay foil 
dry; I immediately determined to try the experiment, and 
pitched upon a field of feven acres, that was already formed 
into fifteen-feet ridges; and, in order to form the broad 
ridges in a gradual manner, I continued for feveral years to 
caft two ridges together, keeping an open furrow in the 
crown, till I got them of a fufficient height, and proper! 

rounded, when the open furrow was difcontinued, which 
formed one high and broad ridge of thirty feet. The field 
was then Summer-fallowed, dunged, and fown with wheat; 
the crop a good one, but not up to what I was entitled to ex- 
pe&. In the following Spring, which was a dry one, it was 
fown, in good conditiqn, with beans and peas, in the propor- 
tion of one pea to three beans. A few days after the field wag 
finifhed, one of the moft extenfive farmers in the county 
pafling it, faid to me, ‘ I fee you are making trial of broad 
* ridges; they are excellently formed, being well rounded, 
* and of a properheight. I have not a doubt, that, if I chance 
* to pafs your farm fome years hence, I fhall find all the 
* ridges upon it formed after the fame model.’ Thefe broad 
ridges, which had thus received the approbation of this ex- 
pert farmer, were foon put to the teft. The weather broke, 
and a very wet Summer followed. Upon. examining the 
field, from time to time, it appeared to me to be evidentl 

injured by the breadth of the ridges: there was fuch a pref- 
fure of water on the fides of the ridges, from their great 
breadth, that the clay foil, which had Soon highly cultivated 
in the Spring, was diffolved into mud, in fo much, that the 
water furrow betwixt the ridges almoft difappeared. When 
the crop came to be cut, not a fingle pea was to be feen on 
the broad ridges, having all died early in Summer. ‘The beans, 
a fcanty crop, were evidently ftinted in their growth by the 
wetnefs of the foil, few of them exceeding eighteen or twenty 
inches in height; but, on a round narrow ridge in the field, 
although of an inferior foil, there was a confiderable number 
of peas at harvelt, and the beans were much more luxuriant 
in their growth. I mutt again obferve, that the Summer was 
a remarkably wetone. A neighbour, who had a field of good 
beans, fown upon é¢aften ridges of fifteen feet in breadth, 
fhowed me an odd ridge in the field that was gathered, on 
which he had a third more beans than on any of the caften 
ridges, which proved the neceflity of laying beans dry this 
feafon. After the beans were got off, the ridges were ga- 
thered, for laying them dry during the Winter; but, in the 
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Spring, the foil was in a wet cohefive ftate, and did not pul- 
verize in ploughing. Barley was fown upon it, and I again 
examined with attention the ftate of the field during the courfe 
of the Summer. It appeared to me to receive greater injury 
from the wet weather, than the neighbouring fields with nar- 
row ridges of fifteen feet. The crop of barley was a fcanty 
one; clover and rye grafs followed the barley, and then oats, 
which finifhed the rotation. Not being fatisfied with any of 
thefe crops, nor the ftate of the foil after the rotation was 
finifhed, I was determined to abandon the broad ridges, and 
make an experiment on a field formed into ridges even nar- 
rower than fifteen feet. The one in my eye was of a wet 
- ewe at one end of the ridges ; but the greateft part of it, 

ugh of a clay foil, was drier, being fituated on a hang- 
ing bank, with a fubftratum that allowed the water to pafs 
through it. The crops that grew upon this drier part of the 
field, were always deftroyed by the cut-worm, and produc- 
ed — fome years, but a narrow fkirtiny of grain, next 
the open furrows, betwixt the ridges. Obferving that thefe 
worms infefted the moft elevated parts of the ridge, I conjec- 
tured, that, by forming the field into twelve-feet ridges, and 
keeping them flat, ploughing them crown and furrow, with- 
out even water- harrowing the drier part after it was fown, 
would tend to prevent the cut-worms from making fuch de- 
vaftations on the young plants, before they pufh out their 
furface roots: for, whenever the plant arrives at this ftage 
of its growth, the danger from the worm is oyer; and I had 
the fatisfaétion to find, it had the defired effet of ftopping 
the ravages of thefe deftructive animals, in this particular 
inftance. But the confequences attending the ploughing the 
field alternately in ridges crown and furrow, particularly on 
the wet part, was evidently hurtful to the crop, for the fol- 
lowing reafons. It is obvious, that the ploughman, in deepen- 
ing and clearing out the water furrows betwixt the ridges, 
muft go deeper with his plough in that part of the ridge, than 
in any other; and, ina clay foil, they cannot be made too deep. 
When, therefore, the ridge comes to be reverfed, there is a folid 
bafe of foil under the cultivated furface, and, more frequently, 
afolid bafe of till, through which no water can pafs (the 
clay on the furface being in general nearly turned up with the 
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folid under-ftratum, towards the centre of the ridge,’ muft be 
extremely unfavourable for allowing the fuperfluous water to 
drain off from the pulverized foil into the water-furrows ; and, 
confequently, I always found the crops growing upon them 
materially injured in wet feafons, and fometimes nearly de- 
firoyed. . But a lofs alfo attends this mode of ridging a clay 
foil, even in dry feafons, when a deficiency of the crop, on the 
middle of the ridge, is to be obferved, where it ought to have 
been beft. ‘This is eafily to be accounted for. Every praéti- 
cal farmer knows, that, when a clay {oil is ploughed, efpecially 
in a drought, it is laid fo open, by its crumbling into large 
mafies, that the fun and air in a few hours carry off its moif- 
ture, and render it unfavourable for vegetation. When we 
add to this, that the fides of the open furrows, and cons 
tiguous foil, over which the Winter rains and melted fnows 
have paffied, from being confolidated with fo much moif- 
ture, become extremely hard in time of drought, this hard- 
ened foil on the fides of the open furrow, being turned up 
by the plough in clods of different fizes, when laid together 
in forming the crown of the new ridge, cannot be fo well 
pulverized as the reft of the ridge; and, confequently, the 
drought continues to take a greater effet in depriving it of 
moifture. To thefe caufes I attributed the deficiency of the 
crop on the crown of the ridge in dry feafons. But, of late 
years, our crops have fuffered from too much moifture ; and 
the wet clays, that have been ploughed crown and furrow, in 
alternate ridges, have fuffered accordingly. Pafling, the other 
day, through fome fields in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, where that pradiice prevails on fuch foils, I was 
fhocked to fee their wretched appearance ; fields of beans, 
and other grains, with the couch grafs fpringing up in them, 
thicker, and with greater luxuriance, than the oats or bar- 
ley; fome of the farmers in that neighbourhood feeming to 
defpife good culture, in fruiting to the ample dofes of dung 
they procure from the city of Edinburgh, Being thus con- 
vinced, both from reafon and experience, that neither a very 
broad ridge, although well rounded, nor a flat narrow one, 
are proper forms to be ufed in ploughing wet clays; for 
iome years paft, 1 have adopted upon my farm well rounded 
ridges, of the breadth of twelve feet, gathering them up 
twice from the level for Summer fallow wheat, generally har- 
rowing the field acrofs the ridges before the feed furrow, to 
keep them the flatter. After the wheat is off, the ridges are 
gathered before Winter : in the Spring, beans are put in, after 
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cafting the ridges: but before the ploughman begins, I make 
him go two bouts, throwing in the earth into the furrow 
that-is to be ploughed out betwixt the ridges when they 
are finifhed ; this keeps the ridges equally round, and all the 
furrows in the field nearly of an equal depth : ‘gather after 
the beans before Winter ; in the Spring, caft the ridges for 
barley, throwing in the open furrows as before ; or, if necef- 
fary to give two furrows in the Spring, caft them twice, as, I 
think, cleaving ridges for barley ought to be avoided upon a 
wet foil, if poflible ; ; for the open furrow i in the crown, even 
when laid clofe with a gathering, tends to lodge water there, 
for the reafons above affigned. I have alfo obferved, that 
when a field of clay foil is ploughed acrofs the ridges, after 
they have been cloven and harrowed, the foil on the fides of 
the open furrow on the crown, turns up in a more cohefive 


~ fate than the reft of the ridge: this is owing to the plough’s 


not going fo deep, contiguous to the open furrow, whenever 
itlofes refiftance, on the ‘land fide, to keep it in the ground. 
By.this mode, of always gathering the ridges before Winter, 
and cafting them iu the Spring, the folid earth under the cul- 
tivated foil is continually kept in the fame rounded form with 
the furface of the ridge, to which the floods of rain, faking, 

tun off expeditioufly to the open furrows betwixt the ridges 
and thefe being deep, and cleared of obftructions, from -~ 
ridges being gathered before Winter, convey it with rapidity 
off the field, in proportion to the number of open furrows in 
it. I have therefore always found a well rounded twelve-feet 
ridge to be drier, and work better in the Spring, than a fif- 
teen-feet ridge ; and even a ten-feet, than one of twelve. But 
there are inconveniences that attend a very narrow ridge, 
which are not counterbalanced by its fu :perior drvneis: I 
therefore would not recommend them to be formed under 
twelve feet. If they are to be kept in tillage, four harrows, 
gr. two breaks, cover them; and I have not found that they 

are attended with wafte of feed, as I never exceed three firlots 
of wheat or barley, and a ball of cats per acre, the quantity 
I fowed on fifteen-feet ridges. I have now fnifhed my obfer- 
vations on the proper mode of forming ridges’on a wet clay 
foil; if. you think them worth the notice of the public, you 
may infert them in your Magazine. But as a number of your 
readers will no doubt favour broad ric iges, I hall be glad to 
hear what they have to advance in their defence ; for it is on- 
ly from a free difcuilion of fentiments, through "the mediym 
of 
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of the prefs, that error is to be ait and truth difcovered, 
for the benefit of mankind ; which, whenever it is attained, is 
the fource of much happinefs to a lover of agriculture. 


Banks of the Tyne, 2d Fune 1800. Rusticus. 


PART IL. 


REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


General View of the Agriculture of the County of Fife; with 
Obfervaticns on the means of its Improvement. Drawn up fn 
the confideration of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Im- 
provement, by Joun THomson D. D. Minifter of Marke 
ao ats pages, 8vo. Creech, Hill, &c. Edinburgh; Nicol, 

ondon. 


Tr is a circumftance extremely creditable to the Eftablithed 
Scotifh Clergy, that fuch of their number as were appointed, 
under the aythority of the Agricultural Board, to a in the 


at work of executing a detailed furvey of the kingdom, 


ve performed the refpective parts afligned to them with fin- 
gular ingenuity and judgement ; while, in England, where the 
profeffion is ten times more numerous, only one folitary indi- 
vidual, to the beft of our recollection, viz. the Reverend Ar- 
thur Young, was fele€}ed from the clerical order for pray. 
the labouring oar upon this important occafion. The office 
a furveyor, required that the perfon appointed fhould be inti- 
mately acquainted with the different branches of rural econo- 
my and practical hufbandry, together with the poffeffion of a 
fteady and enlightened mind, capable of difcerning abufes, and 
defcribing how they might be rectified. Thefe qualifications 
appear to have fallen to the fhare of the feveral clergymen 
whofe reports have come im our way, in an eminent degree ; 
and their labours promife to be equally ufeful, and deferve as 
much applaufe, as if they had proceeded from the moft per- 
feét and pra€tical fcientific agriculturift. 

The fituation of a country clergyman, if his mind is de- 
yoted to rural affairs, prefents an excellent opportunity of 
accumulating a large ftock of praétical knowledge. Pofleffed 
of a glebe, (fmaller, we confefs, than the general merits of 
the profeffion deferve), he has it in his power to try all the 

different 
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different improvements which fafhion or the times recom- 
mend; and, if in good habits with the tenantry, (which every 
cl an, if he wifhes to be ufeful, will afliduoufly feek to 
be), he enjoys the fulleft means of procuring information re- 
fpecting the feveral branches of hufbandry, and comparing 
every theory, whether fpecious or well-founded, with the dif- 
ferent operations daily carried on before his eyes. If an ob- 
ferving mind is added, the perfon fo fituated, can hardly fail 
to be well qualified for defcribing the rural ceconomy of the 
diftri& with which he is conneéted. 

We have already (page 191.) examined the works of one 
refpectable clergyman, and now proceed, with equal fatisfac- 
tion, to open up the labours of another. As this gentleman 
had a path to tread only flightly marked out, the natural diffi- 
culties of the office were confequently augmented: Thefe he 
has furmounted, with credit to himfelf; and, though we dif- 
fer from him upon a few points, yet we have no difficulty in 
acknowledging, that he has defcribed the hufbandry of the 
diftri&t in which he refides, in a diftin@ and perfpicuous man- 


ner. 
Fife is a diftri€t of great importance, and may be ranked in 
the fecond clafs of agricultural counties. Local circumftances 


confer many advantages upon it, being wafhed by the fea, and 


the Friths of Forth and’ Tay, upon three fides, from which a 
t ftock of manure is conftantly procured; and the abund- 
ance of limeftone and coal upon its fouthern fhore, is not only 
advantageous to agricultural ae but highly con- 
ducive to the comfort of the inhabitants. Thefe circumftances 
are fatisfactorily detailed in the firft chapter of the work, from 

which the reader will derive much ufeful information. 
Property is greatly divided in this county; perhaps more fo 
than in any other part of North Britain, which Dr Thomfon 
thinks is attended with the happieft effe&ts. The valued rent 
is 361,5841. Scots, which is above one tenth of the kingdom, 
and is a ftrong proof that improvements had taken place.at an 
early period. ‘The rea/ rent of many counties exceeds in pounds 
Sterling the nominal valuation inf Scotifh money ; whereas, in 
Fife, the former is more than one third below the latter, being 
calculated at 212,000]. Every calculation of this nature, how- 
ever, is queftionable, being built upon hypothefes, which do 

not affotd any folid proof. 

Our author is an enemy to entails, and we cannot but ap- 
plaud the judicious fentiments offered upon this article. No 
doubt, 
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doubt, the evil of entails is much leffened by a late agt of 
Pafliainent’s but ftil they : are attended with injurious confe- 
quences to the profperity of Britain, whether confidered as an 
agricultural or commercial country. We fele& the whole of 
this fe€tion, as deferving ferious attention. ; 

« Tailzie, or entail, though fometimes ufed to denote fimple 
deftination, is chiefly ufed to fignify the fettlement of a land eftate 
upon a long feries of heirs, fubftituted, in fucceffion, to one ano- 
ther, containing prohibitory and irritant claufes, which preclude 
any of the heirs from alienating the eftate, by debt or deed, in pre- 
judice of the fubftitutes fpecified and fixed by the deed of entail, 
What proportion of the land in Fife is under this kind of deftina. 
tion, it is impoffible, from any information I have been able to 
procure, exactly to ftate. It is well known, however, that a great 
many eftates, and fome of thefe of the firft magnitude, are ftridtly 
tailzied. 

“« How far this mode of fettling the fucceffion of heritage is 
wife and proper, may deferve confideration. To aflume the power 
of determination jult now, who fhall poffefs the eltate 500 years 
hence, when the prefent proprictor fhall have as little intereft in it 
as he had 500 years ago, has at leaft the appearance of abfurdity. 
Perhaps, ambition to perpetuate the exiftence of a family called by 
his name, at leaft for many generations to come, is the motive, 
Ret, is vanity a principle of conduét which a virtuous and dignified 
mind would with to adopt, or to avow? Or, is it his obje&, in fe- 
curing to his pofterity the unalienable poffeffion of his lands, that 
they may be enabled to fupport, with greater dignity and {plendour, 
the titled rank to which he has raifed them? But is it certain that 
the poffeffion of the eftate will prevent them from difgracing the 
nobility, fairly, and perhaps hardly won, by the illuftrious deeds of a 
worthy anceflor ? 

« It merits confideration, alfo, whether entails may not be un- 
friendly and injurious to the profperity of a great commercial and 
manufacturing nation. The free circulation of land property is a 
powerful fpur to enterprize and exertion ; as, by that means, the 
merchant or manufacturer has it in his power to retire, whem he 
thinks proper, from a hazardous employment, and to convert the 
profits of his fuccefsful induttry into a more ftable and permanent 
inheritance. But, were all the eftates in the kingdom guaranteed by 
entails to the prefent proprietors and their poiterity for ever, this 
would be rendered impoflible. 

“© Befides its being an unnatural reflraint upon property, it 
not unfrequently puts it in the power of profligacy and diflipa- 
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tion, to enfnare the honeft tradefman, who may not be apprifed of 
the terms upon which his employer holds his eftate. 

« Entails have often the unhappy effeét, likewife, of reftraining, 
within too narrow limits, the operations of natural affeétion, and 
natural juftice, by putting it out of the parent’s power to make a 
fuitable provifion for the younger branches of the family. 

«s Nay, in many inftances, they prove a great bar to the pro- 

refs of agricultural improvement. If the proprietor has a large 
fimily, when he finds that he can neither burden his eftate, nor alie- 
nate any part of it, inftead of devoting a liberal portion of his in- 
come to the amelioration of his lands, the advantages of which 
muft be ultimately reaped by the heirs of entail, he will be led to 
fave every fhilling in his power for the education and fettlement of 
this younger children. Or, if he lias no heirs of his own body, 
and his eftate, agreeably to the nature of the entail, muft pafs into 
the hands of a diftant relation, or of one with whom he has little 
connexion, and for whom he has little friendfhip, he will be e- 
qually indifpofed to projet and execute f{chemes of expenfive im- 
provement.’ 


A very ample and favourable character of the Fifethire 
farmers is given in the fifth chapter, which conveys to us a 
high idea of the author’s liberality and candour. Some fur- 
veyors have not confidered the Farmer in the point of view 
taken up by Dr Thomfon, but defcribed him as a perfon fe- 
cluded from fociety, and deftitute of information. ‘The fol- 
lowing paflages we extract as a fpecimen. 


« From the progreffive improvements in the f{cience and praétice 
of agriculture, which have been going forward during the laft twen- 
ty or thirty years, the condition and circumftances of the farmers 
have experienced gradual alteration for the better. And their 
growing affluence, co-operating with the general progrefs of luxury 
and refinement through the nation, have had a very vifible effe& up- 
on their manners and habits of life. Formerly, it was cuftomary 
for the farmers to fubject themfelves to every kind of drudgery and 
hard labour, undergoing the fame toil, and often eating at the fame 
table, with their fervants. And, in fome inftances, this may be 
the cafe ftill, efpecially where their farms are {mall, their circum- 
flances narrow, their rents high, and confequently cannot afford to 
exempt the mafter from perfonal labour. But many of the farmers 
now occupy a more refpectable and important ftation. Their chief 
bufinefs is to fuperintend. ‘The operative and fervile part is com- 
mitted to others ; but the matter’s prefence and dire€tion are every- 
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where to conduct and forward the various neceflary operations, iq 
every department, and in their proper feafon. Thefe requifite at. 
_ teritions, together with the bufinefs of the counting-room, and his 
attendance on markets, for the difpofal of his grain and. cattle, (a 
province which he afually referves to himfelf), will afford little time 
for relaxation or idlenefs, and are furely much more conducive tp 
his intereft, than holding the plough, thrafhing the grain, or filling 
and driving his own dung-cart. oa 

«© The alteration in their ftyle and manner of living, is equally 
remarkable. Their houfes, ia general, are decently and fubftan. 
tially furnifhed, and the apartments fo arranged, and the general 
economy of the houfe fo regulated, as to produce a more marked 
diftin@tion between mafter and fervant, and to put an end to that 
indifcriminate intercourfe, in fefpeét of fitting and eating, which 
was common in former times. Though many of them continue 
to be moftly fupplied with neceflary maintenance from the produce 
of their farms, and to be clothed with their own manufactures, there 
are few who do not indulge, more or lefs, in the luxuries of life, 
Butcher meat is much commoner now than formerly ; and their 
Sunday’s drefs, at leaft, is furnifhed from the fhop. The univerfal 
ufe of tea, as an article of living, need not be mentioned, as there 
is fearcely a cottager’s houfe in the county, where it is not to be 
found. It is to be obferved, however, that between the t body 
of the farmers, and thofe who rank in the hi clafs, there is, in 
this refpe&t, a very remarkable difference. of this laf de. 
{cription are men, not only in eafy, but affluent circumftances ; men 
who have had the advantage of a liberal education, and whofe man. 
ners, from their intercourfe with the world, have acquired a fuperior 
polith. Correfpondent with thefe circumftances, is their ftyle and 
manner of living, the elegance of their furniture, the economy of 
their table, and the quality and fafhion of their drefs. Thus diftin. 
guithed by education, fortune, and manners, they hold a moft re. 
fpeétable place in the community, and are entitled to be confidered 
as one of the intermediate links, which, in the gradations of rank 
and opulence, comet the higher and lower orders of men in {fo 
ciety.” 


We cannot agree with Dr Thomfon as to the propriety of 
paying rent in kind, even upon the fuppofition that the ip 
corpora was not to be delivered, but to be paid for in mo- 
ney, according to the rate of the fiars. If fuch a mode had 
been common this year, three fourths of the tenantry would 
have been reduced to bankruptcy; it being evideng that the 
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rent, under fuch a regulation, would uniformly be greatelt 
when the tenant was leaft able to pay an advance. Let us 
fuppofe that two bolls of grain (no matter of what kind) was 
the average rent of arable land, and that this, in ordinary 
earsy amounted in money to 11. 10s., which might undoubr- 
edly be paid when a fair crop was procured. But reverfe 
the cafe, and fuppofe that adverfe circumftances had occas 
fioned.a failure of the crop, to the extent generally calculated 
this feafon, viz. three eighths ; which failure would leffen the 
tenant’s fales pethaps three-fourths, the fame quantity as ufual 
being required for feed corn and home-confumption. Now it 
might happen, and we are certain it has happened during this 
fame year, that the tenant had not a quantity of produce to 
fell equa! to the value of the ip/a corpora he was bound to pay 
thé landlord, independent of the fums neceffarily required for 
défraying the expences of his farm, which, in unfavourable 
fs, are always augmented ; whereas, had the rent been’ 
paid in money, the extra-price received for the bolls fold, 
might have compenfated for the deficiency of his fales. Land 
is difpofed of in perpetuity for money, and why fhould not its 
annual value for a limited time be afcertained in like manner ? 
We differ ftom the opinion given p. 145, refpeCting the 
ptoper breadth of ridges upon wet foils ; being experimentally 
convinced that narrow ridges are pernicious in the extreme, 
in fuch fituations. Where the foil is of fufficient deepnefs to 
bear three gatherings from the flat, without impoverithing 
the furrows, twenty-four feet is an excellent breadth ; under 
different circumftances, they ought never to be lefs than eigh= 
teen feet ; for all wet lands require a degree of acclivation not 
to be’ gained with propriety upon a leffer breadth. Catfting is 
a bad method of ploughing, if it can be avoided, and is as fel- 
dom reforted to by good farmers as poflible. If crofs-plough- 
ing was more practifed, there would be little caufe for the 
ing of ridges, where a fuitable rotation of cropping is ad- 
opted. 
er extenfive improvement a the Lomond-hills, for- 
merly attached to the palace of Falkland, but now the com- 
Mion property Of the furrounding heritors, is very properly 
recommended. From the nature of the law of 1695, we ful- 
pee it will be found neceflary to apply for a particular act of 
Parliament, before this valuable fubject can be divided. The 


following extracts will thew the lofs fuftained by allowing this 
commonty to remain in its prefent ftate. 
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“* The following information, afforded me by a neighbouring 
heritor, appears to place the matter in a new and important 
point of view, and fhows how highly advantageous the divifion 
of this commonty would be tu all concerned, 

“ This gentleman has lately inclofed about 170 acres of 
ground, contiguous to, and of very much the fame quality of 
foil, with the Lomond hills. This ground, in its former ftate, 
yielded a rent of little more than rsd. the acre. Laft year, he 
let it as a grafs park, for fifty guineas ; and this year, although 
one of the moft unfavourable feafons experienced for a long 
time paft, it has maintained above feventy head of cattle. 

** From the above experiment, this gentleman makes the fol- 
lowing calculations : The Lomond hills are of a quality no way 
inferior to the park above mentioned: therefore he reafonably 
concludes, that, in a divided and inclofed ftate, they would main. 
tain above 1400 head of cattle; if grazed with theep, the pro. 
fits would probably be ftill greater: a very different return, in. 
deed, from that which the proprietors now draw from it, in its 

relent negleéted ftate. He concludes with obferving, that the 
kil abounding with limeftone and freeftone quarries, the ex. 
pence of inclofing would not be heavy.” 


Dr Thomfon appears to poffefs juft ideas refpecting the 
utility of dime, when ufed in hufbandry. He confiders it in 
the light of an a/terative, which we have always found. it ta 
be, in the courfe of our practice. 

A very accurate defcription of the Fife breed of cattle is 
given, chap. 13th. A great proportion of the county being 
adapted to the breeding and rearing of young ftock, it is 
undoubtedly a matter of importance that fuitable attention be 
paid to the fele€tion of a proper breed. Dr Thomfon ftates, 
upon the authority of a dealer, that a Fife bullock of forty 
ftones will bring an equal price, in Smithfield market, with 
an Englith bullock ten ftones heavier, and equally fat; and 
that they are generally feleCted by the butcher for the moft 
luxurious of his employers. An engraving of a fine bull 
lately in the poffeffion of the Earl of Leven, and bred by Mr 
Robert Ruffel, one of his Lordthip’s tenants, is given, which 
conveys a very favourable idea of the properties of chis valu- 
able breed. 

Dr Thomfon is friendly to the working of oxen, in prefer 
ence to horfes, though he candidly acknowledges that the 
general opinion is in favour of the latter, and that “ there 
is not perphaps one ox employed at prefent, in the plough or 
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‘cart, for ten that were ufed twenty years ago ;” 2 fact we 
fhould confider as decifive upon the fide of horfes; forthe 
greateft part of mankind are fharp enough fighted in fach 
matters, to choofe always what is moft conducive to their 
own intereft. If oxen had never been wrought, their utility 
would have been problematical ; but when they were at one 
time the. ufual beafts of labour in this country, and have re- 

- gularly been laid afide as improvements were introduced, a 

foube can hardly be entertained refpeCting the fuperiority of 
ories, 

e are forry that the nature of our work prevents us from 
doing juftice to that portion of the report which treats upon 
the fituation of the parschial /choolmafters. Animated with 
the fame fentiments which influenced Dr Thomfon upon this 
eccafion, we join him in reprobating the fcheme of depriving 
the lower tanks of the benefit of education, as inconfiftent 
with found policy and productive of the moft ferious mif- 
chief to the ftate. The cafe of the parochial {choolmafters 
deferves the commiferation of the landed intereft ; as at this 
time their general fituation is much worfe than the meaneft 
labourer. If it was neceflary and proper for the Parliament 
_ 1696, to ordain that they thould be provided with falaries, 

very probably fuited to their {tation according to the value of 

money at the time, it cettainly, under exifting circumftances, 

is equally neceflary and proper that thefe falaries thould be 

advanced in a proportional manner to the rife that has taken 

upon the neceflaries of life ; otherwife, after the prefent 

ts are fiarved out, the office will remain unfupplied, 

or be filled with perfons incapable of educating the rifing ge- 
neration 


The foort endurance of leafes, is tated as one of the greateft 
obtacles to improvement ; and it is really farprifing that pro- 
prietors fhould ever expect that their lands will be improved, 
Grpectons who have not a fuitable intéereft in the iflue of fuch 
improvements. We have always confidered this queftion in 
a public point of view, unconnetted with the benefit of pri- 
vate parties, unlefs fo far as their exertions were neceflary to 
infure a general advantage. If land, therefore, is held under 
a thort tenure ; if reftraints are impofed upon the a€tivity of 
the tenant; if he is prevented from cultivating and improving 
the ground in his hand, in fuch a way as to render it capable 
of returning the greateft quantity of produce ; then the public 
intereft is injured, and the capital ftock of the country is lef- 
fened and deteriorated. 
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Lord Kames’s plan of a leafe has been much applauded ; 
but it was left to Dr Thomfon to thew the reafon why it has 
not found its way into general practice. While fuch a mode 
of leafehold is evidently advantageous to the public good, be- 
caufe it promotes improvements, it certainly is prejudicial to 
the landlord’s intereft, upon the account here affigned, viz. 
that it throws into the tenant’s hands every benefit that may 
arife from an increafe in the value of produce, or, which is 
the fame thing, from a fall in the value of money We have 
not heard this objeétion offered before ; and acknowledge the 
force and propriety of it. 

Dr Thomfon confiders road-money, even when the tax is 
impofed during the currency of a leafe, as no material hard. 
fhip upon the tenant; becaufe the advantages derived from 
the improved ftate of the roads, do more than compenfate for 
the duties they are liable to pay upon this acconnt. While 
we are fully fenfible of the eminent benefits procured from 
the poffeffion of good roads, and acknowledge that no tax 
whatever, fo far as it includes his real fhate, ought to be paid 
with greater cheerfulnefs by the tenant, we feel ourfelves 
obliged to remark, that the Doctor’s difcernment has here 
been rather afleep. Do not good roads contribute as much to 


the improvement of an eftate as any other local advantage ? 
and if thefe roads are cure at the expence of the tenantry, 


which is the principle of all our ftatute-labour aéts, does not 
the eftate become confiderably improved at the conclufion of 
the leafe, without the expenditure of a halfpenny by the own- 
er, but at the fole expence of others? If the ftatute-work 
was equally divided, like poor-rates, and other public bur- 
dens, the one half payable by the proprietor, and the other 
half by the poffeffor, no caufe of complaint would remain ; 
the tenant’s proportion would be reimburfed by the fupetior 
facility with which he paffed the roads during the currency 
of his leafe, while the proprictor would be compenfated by 
the increafed value of his eftate. 

A very refpe€table lift of fubfcribers is annexed to the 
work ; and it gives us much fatisfaction to learn, that a fe- 
cond edition is in contemplation. We cordially offer our 
beft withes for its future fuccefs, being fully convinced that 
it is in general executed upon liberal principles, and with au 
ardent defire to promote an gbje€t of primary importance, 
viz. the Prcfperity of Britith Agriculture. N 
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General View of the Agriculture of the West Riding of 


Yorkshire. 


(By a GenTLEMAN in Yorkshire.) 


Continued from p. 207. 


Havinc confidered the firft feven chapters of this work 
with much attention, we now proceed to examine its remain- 
ing patts. Indeed, we can hardly beftow too much p:ins in 
analyzing a performance which fo fully defcribes the agricul- 
ture of a diftri€t defervedly ranked as the firft in the kingdom. 

Chap. 8. On Grafs, bas fome remarks on the rich old paf- 
tures of this Riding, particularly thofe in the diftri€t of 

ven, many of which might be broken up for corn, to the 
advantage of the community ; but it is nearly certain, that 
little or nothing of that fort will be done during the con- 
tinuance of the tithe fyftem. In the words of the author, 
“Before any of thefe rich fields can be broke up, the tithe 
muft undergo a change ; as it would be a notable affair 
a tithe-holder to have a tenth of the weighty crops they 
would produce. From refpectable authority, we learned, that 
the payment of tithes was, in a great meafure, the caule of 
laying thefe fields totally in grafs, and that this tax continues ' 
to operate as a prohibitory reftriCtion againft breaking them 
up-”. A preguant proof, if proof be wanted, of the incal- 
culable mifchiefs of this tax; for a vaft treafure of ufeful in- 
duftry, and circulation of grain, and other produéts ufcfui to 
man, are, by this fyftem, entirely locked up and loft to the 
community, which might otherwife be brought forward, with- 
out any diminution of the ftock of cattle maintainable on the 
fame ground. In thefe feafons of fcarcity, bordering on faz 
mine, which, if the tithes continue as they are, muit be al- 
moft periodical, can a warning voice be necetlary to roufe to 
a fenfe of danger and duty, thofe who have the power to re- 
medy this meh ? 

An obfcrvation, in page 118, will excite fome furprife— 
“ Clover by itfelf always makes bad hay :” Now, in many 
parts of the country, clover is ever efteemed as moft valuable 
fodder, at leaft for hories, if not for all other cattle. 

Chap. 116 The inclofure of wafte and unimprovid lands, is a 
gain more particularly recommended; and an excclient Scotith 
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Jaw for that purpofe brought forward, which might be of 
great utility in England. 

The remarks on this interefting fubje&t are fupported by 
the notes of feveral correfpondents ; but the chapter is prin- 
c pally occupied by a moft valuable and circumftantial paper, 
communicated by Robert Stockdale, Efq. on the celebrated 
inclofures of the foreft of Knarefborough, ftating the difficul- 
ties attending the divifion of above 33,000 acres, with a can- 
did and inftru€tive account of his own errors, and final fuc- 
cefs, in the cultivation and improvement of a moft rugged 
and unpromifing allotment, which appears to have been of 
confiderable extent. This paper fity be of infinite ufe to fu- 
ture adventurers in the fame traét. A note at the end of this 
chapter fays, “ Great part of the wafte lands call loudly for 
improvement, by.the plough and the fpade. May the call be 
obeyed, left we fight, and weave, and hammer, till we have 
not bread to eat.” How does this, written in 1795, digeft 
in 1800. 

Chap. 12. Improvements are here alluded to, fuch as drain- 
ings, irrigations, paring and burning, liming and warping; 
all articles of moment. The fubje& of draining is very fpar- 
ingly treated: fome further obfervations on the beft modes 
of conduéting the works in open and covered drainages, 
would have Geen acceptable. Irrigation is recommended in 
proper fituations ; but it is acknowledged to be an expenfive 
and difficult work. The paring and burning of all fwards, 
indifcriminately, are not advifed by the furveyors. Younc, 
on the contraty, fays, it is a moft beneficial praétice in ge- 
neral, as it is found by experiment not to reduce the quan- 
tity of foil, nor to deteriorate its quality ; but, by converting 
the turf into a manure, inftead of its being turned down as 
a nidus for various reptiles, fo deftru€tive to the common 
roots, &c. it is approved of by him as a fafe and beneficial 
practice. In the feétion on manures, there is an obfervation, 
which will not a little ftartle the cow-keepers, &c. viz. 
* Dung ought not to be laid upon the grafs fields; which, 
properly fown down, will fufficiently improve themfelves !” 
To a grower of hay for cows, &c. this would feem incom- 
prehenfible; but it is in fome fort explained in a note on 
old meadows, where it is faid, “ The furveyors deteft this 
mode of raifing hay.” Nowithftanding fome well founded 
objetions to old {wards in general, meadows of this defcrip- 
tion will be valuable, while their produce of milk and butter 
are fo much in demand as they now are: and while, by good 
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management and manure, they can be brought to yield from 
one to two tons of excellent hay per acre, fucceeded by fog 
or after-grafs, worth from 11. to 3I., the occupier of fuch 
meadows ought well to confider, before the attempt of break- 
ing them up, whether he can, by the plough, increafe their 

ue, efpecially where corn-tithes are taken in kind. The 
rents of thefe lands are, in general, by much the higheft of 
any in the Riding. On Lime, the theory laid down is per- 
feétly confiftent with the refult of the beft conducted experie 
ments on that important fubject ; particularly thofe of Ander- 
fon, Dundonald, and Hunter. It is accordingly treated as a 
ftimulus only to other manures, or the remains of anim;l 
and vegetable fubftances previoufly in the foil, but, without 
the addition of this ftimulant, perfeétly inert and ufelefs to 
vegetation : on thefe principles, it is evident much lime is 
mifapplied, if not thrown away. Many pertinent and judi- 
cious hints occur, on the beft methods of applying lime, well 
fupported by faéts adduced by correfpondents; and, on the 
whole, this fe€tion contains much inftruGion, on fafe and 
tried principles. 

Several papers on the warping of land, as pradtifed, for 
fome time paft, in the fouthern parts of the diftri@, throw 
much light on the fubje€, and will be curious and informing 
to the inhabitants of the northern parts of the county. This 
operation is a moft ingenious effort of human induftry. What 
wonders would it not perform, if encouraged! what a garden 
might Britain foon be, if permitted! Hundreds of thoufands 
of acres of land on the coa{ts, well adapted to this fignal 
mode of improvement, are, to our certain knowledge, loft to 
the community, in confequence of one or other of the obfta- 
cles already infifted on. 

Chap. 13. Here are fome notices on the foiling of cows 
and horfes on mown grafs, &c. during the Summer months, 
a practice highly meritorious ; the benefits of which practice 
are by many fuppofed to be more firikingly in favour of 
working horfes, than even of cows. ‘The turveyors {peak 
favourably of the long horned breed of cattle ; but many of 
the moft attentive breeders in the Weit Riding, will prefer 
the Durham, or fhort horned kind, in moft fituations, as 
producing an animal of better proof, when fattened, more 
productive in milk, the oxen more fit for labour, and, on 
the whole, as a race better adapted to tke climate, than the 
farmerly fo much admired Lancafhire or Craven breed : but 
wt mult be obferved, a {trong diftinftion is and ought to be 
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made between the Durham and Holderneffe {pecies, which 
are, in the furvey, in fome degree confounded, or at leaft not 
treated as diftinét breeds. Of theep, the fort moft valued by 
the fuperior improvers, appears to be the new Leicefterthire 
or Dithley breed. 

In Se€tion 3. the merits of Oxen for draught are-difcuffed, 
and, in our opinion, they are too haftily decided againft ; for 
we are confident, from fair experiment, that a good ox will 
do as much work as a heavy draught horfe, the pride of the 
modern farmer ; and, unlefs he will fo far conquer his preju 
dices, as to fatten and eat his heavy horfe when difabled, the 
queftion will not bear a debate. ‘The vaft increafe of horfes 
during the laft century, is believed, by many, to be among the 
caufes, that the comparative fupply of provifions for marker 
has not kept pace with the boafted agricultural improvements 
of the fame period. Se€tion 7. Dove cots are feverely de 
nounced as nuifances, proper for extirpation. We allow there 
may be * too much even of a good thing ;” but fince we 
know of little or no damage actually done by this beautiful 
winged {pecies of live ftock, except on lodged corn, and at or 
2 little before the harveft ; and as they are of fome value, be- 
fides leaving an excellent manure; we are not inclined to 
condemn them to utter extermination, without further in- 


quiry into their alleged demerits. Yet fome of the remarks 
on this fubje& may be juft. Where vaft numbers are kept, 
—_ are doubtlefs nuifances ; of which a ftrong proof exifted 


in France before the Revolution, where the agriculture of 
whole diftri€ts was difcouraged, if not deftroyed, by myriads 
of thofe birds, preferved and encouraged, at the expence of 
the cultivators, by the moft tyrannous reftri€tions. 

Chap. 14. On Rural Economy, has fome notices by a core 
refpondent in feét. 1. on the fubje€& of Labourers, which 
appear to indicate, that the fituation of that indifpenfably 
uleful body of men, is rather deteriorated, than otherwife, 
notwithftanding the improvements of the prefent period. 
If thefe improvements are confidered only as properly cen- 
tering in and fupporting a fyftem of high rents, high rates 
of provifions, &c. &c. the majority of the moft ufeful 
members of the community cannot have reafon to join the 
loud plaudits of thofe improvements, which we fo frequent- 
ly hear echoed and re.echoed from every quarter: And why 
farmers, in general, fhould lean more to high rents, Sc. than 
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to adequate wages of rural labour, is'a problem of difficult 
folution, oa any fair principles. 

Chap. 15. The Roads of the diftri&t, though much is done 
upon them, are, too, generally bad, from the foftnefs af the 
materials, &c. A remark here againft the ufe of waggons, 
and in favour of light carts, wi!l not be relifhed by many, yet 
pollibly it may be jult: Seétion 3, contains lifts of Fairs and 
Market Towns within the Riding. The reafoning againft tlie 
« propofal of fome wild imagination;,” that a/l gram thould be 
fold in the public markets, is perfe&tly conclufive ; indeed, 
the infanity of fuch a propofal is felf-cvident.—In Section 4. 
the leading Manufaftures of the diftri& are briefly noticed ; 
and fome hints occur on the partial occupation of land by 
manufacturers. We are moft clearly of the opinion, that, 
where manufaCturers can be accommodated with land infmail 
parcels, for their convenience and relaxation, this mode of 
occupation is highly advantageous to individuals, and to the 
community, in every refpect. In Seétion 5. on the Corn 
Laws, our fufveyors juftly obferve as follows :— 


* From the beginning of this century, to the year 1756, the 
corn laws were allowed to operate without any fulpenfion ; but 
the crop of the above year being rather defeétive, an att of Par- 
lianient was paffed, whereby exportation was ftopped during the 
year 1757. In 1766, upon an application from the Lord Mayor 
of London, the Privy Council aflumed the power of iffuing a pro- 
elamation for ftopping exportation, which was emphatically call- 
ed by the late Earl of Mansfield, “ the forty days tyranny ;’ and 
and, fince the year 1773, the corn laws, like Proteus, have af. 
famed fo many various fhapes, no regular fy {tem being adhered 
to, as to throw the whole trade ipto confufion and diforder.* 


Chap. 16. Mifcellaneous Objervations. The following re- 
marks on Agricultural Societies, we will extract :— 


* Asimprovements in igen very often locally take place, 
and are flow in travelling from one part of the country to another, 


we thould efteem the inftitution of focieties, upon proper prin« 
ciples, an excellent method for diffeminating knowledge in this 
fience. If thefe focieties were to correfpond with one another, 
every new improvement, either in cultivation, ftock, or hufbandry 
Dtenfils, that was devifed in one part of the country, would be 

immediately 
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immediately known in its moft diftant parts, For want of thefe 
means of communication at prefent, the great body of farmers 
are almoft as ignorant of what their brethren in other counties 
are doing, as if they lived in a foreign land. 

* In conftituting Agricultural Societies, we are far from re 
commending an intermixture of proprietors and farmers together, 
It is abfolutely neceflary, for many obvious reafons, they thould 
be feparate. Without dwelling upon thefe, it may only be faid, 
that, in prefence of a landlord, fome farmers are ready to be 
diffident, and will not propofe their opinions in that free and 
unreftrained manner they would do in the company of their 
brethren and equals. We heard of the Sheffield fociety, where 
gentlemen, clergy, and farmers, met promifcuouily ; the confe. 
quence of which was, that the latter were in a manner prohibit. 
ed from mentioning improvements, in cafe they fhould be a 
watch-word for the one to increafe the rent, and the other to 
raife the rate of tithes.’ 


In regard to the troublefome and long complained of divets 
fity of Weights and Meafures in this country, the obfervations 
here made are judicious, and well deferving the attention of 
thofe who might apply a remedy. It is the decided opinion 


of the furveyors, that corn ought uniformly to be fold by 
weight: a number of objections have been made, which are 
eafily repelled. : 

In chap. 17. Obftacles to Improvement are brought forward ; 
very important obje¢ts for confideration. In the firft place, 
the furveyors fay, ‘‘ We account it as demonftrable as any 
propofition in Euclid, that no real improvement can take - 
place in regard to the waite lands of this diftri&, without a 
previous divifion ; and it is nearly as certain, that, without a 
general law being pafied at once, for the whole kingdom, 
their divifion, according to the prefent fyftem, will never 
be accomplifhed.” Here follows the humble petiticn, at 
length, of the freeholders, to the lord of a manor in the 
Weft Riding, which offers a plain flatement of the prefent, 
almoft infuperable, difficulties attending the inclofure of 
waftes, &c. fo imperioufly demanded by the “ exifing 
circumflances” of this country. Archdeacon Paley is quoted 
at fome length, in‘ corroboration of the remarks of the 
furveyors. ‘The Tithes are here alfo briefly mentioned as ob 
ftacles to improvements of almoft every kind ; the difliculties 
of fettling which, in inclofures, form the {trongeft barrier 
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sgainft the cultivation of the waftes. The want of Leafs 
comes again into view asa fignal difcouragement, which is 
well iiluftrated by a correfpondent, whofe defcription of his 
own cafe muft excite the fympathy of every cultivator. The 
Limitations upon Management, which obtain in many places, 
are juftly confidered as obftacles in the way of every expe- 
fienced-improver: for, as here’ ftated, the tenant, under fuch 
geftraints, and without a leafe, is but a fteward on his farm, 
if not a flave. Throughout the whole of the reafoning on 
the afligning or fubfetting of land, and the various afpeéts of 
the relation of landlord and tenant, the author appears to 

int to adegree of independence, on the part of the tenant- 
ay, abfolutely incompatible with the aCtual ftate of things ; 
for if all the tenants had leafes, what would become of the 
influence of landlords, in elections for Parliament, &c. the 

rity of which we are fo much intereited in preferving ? 
Fret a claufe in the leafe might provide. againft this offence ; 
but then other modes of dependence, attaching to tenures at 
will, ftand unfortunately in the way of leafes. The fnall 
fize of farms is alfo mentioned as an hinderance to improve 
ment; and while every little arable farmer muft have a team 
of heavy horfes, devouring a great proportion of his produce, 
there is not a doubt about it, but fmall grafs farms are much 
wanted in many parts of rhe Riding, for which there is every 
encouragement, from the conftant high price of their prce 
daéts, and the confequent high rate of the rental. 

Chap. 18. ison the Means of Improvement, which we ine 
troduce in the author’s own words: 


# Agriculture is the parent of all the arts, and the praétice of 
it may be confidered as a flandard for the flourifhing of others. 
dt has, for fome years paft, been a principal objeé in the feveral 
governments of Europe, to frame laws and regulations for its 
encouragement ; and the eftablifhment of a Board for promoting 
Agriculture and internal improvement, fhews it is not neglected 
in our own country. We have, in the foregoing parts of this 
work, fubmitted to the confideration of that Honourable Board 
aftate of the bufbandry in this Riding: and alfo pointed out, 
for their information, rhe principal obftacles which are inthe way 
offurther improvements : We now proceed to fuggeft how thefe 
obftacles may be removed, and what alterations ought to be in- 
troduced into the hufbandry of the diftri&. 
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* The improvements we fuggeft are : 


« sf, That the nature of the connexion betwixt the landlord 
and the tenant fhould be changed, and leafes of a proper 
duration granted. 


“ adly, That the arbitrary and injudicious covenants ge 
impofed upon the tenantry, fhould be dilcontinued, and 
conditions, more favourable to improvéments, fubftituted 
in their ftead. 


“ 3dly, That tithes thould be commuted, 


“ gthly, That a general bill thould be paffed by the Legiflature, 
for the divifion of the common fields and wafte grounds, 


“ ‘Thefe are the leading means of improvement ; without which 
no material encouragement can be given to the hufbandry of the 
diftri&. In hopes that the Board of Agriculture will confider 
them in the fame light, we proceed to recommend, ~ 


“* sthly, More improved rotations of crops. 


 6thly, Breaking up the old pafture fields, and frequent changes 


of corn and grafs. 
“* »thly, Drilling and horfe-hoeing beans and turnips. 
“ 8rb/y, Planting the wafte lands which are improper for culti. 


vation,” 


Under the head of more improved rotations of crops, after 
having premifed a variety of interefting particulars, indifpen- 
fible to the management of a good farm, fome valuable hints 
are offered on the beft mode of cultivating land, and raifing 
crops on different foils. 

The drilling and horfe-hoeing of Beans and Turnips, and 
thofe crops only, is ftrongly recommended as a real im 
provement. On planting certain parts of the waites, it is 
obferved that it ought to be “ a material object with every 
well regulated government, that no part of its territory be 
allowed to remain unproductive, but that every acre of it 
fhould be employed to fome ufeful purpofe or other. If 
the foil is the capital ftock of the country, as feveral politi- 
cal writers have maintained, the intereft of the country is 
negleéted when any part of it is allowed to lie ina on 
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flerility. There is no part of the earth but what may be ad- 
apted to fome ufeful purpofe or other; and, as there is a 
conftant demand for wood in the Weft Riding, the proprie- 
tors are called upon, both by public and private motives, to 
plant every acre, not capable of being improved by the ordi- 
methods of cultivation.” 

mathe Game Iaws are noticed, and the privilege of hunting 
ig thas feelingly commented on: 


“ It really thocks the feelings of a farmer, to notice the in- 
jeries committed by a parcel of people, mounted on horfeback, 
glleping like madmen after a poor fox, or an innocent hare. 

eare convinced, that no rea/ gentleman will injure the pro- 

of the farmer, when engaged in this diverfon: but, fo it 
Cpe that heavy loffes are often fuftained by thofe over whofe 
the objeé& of fport happens to run; fences are tumbled 
down, the fown wheat fields rode over, the young graffes not 


fpared; and, in hort, every thing muft make way for thefe fons 
of Nimrod.” 


Thefe remarks ought to engage the attention of the prefent 
ts of thofe purfuits, more appropriate to a favage 


and uncultivated {tate of mankind. 


ing now carefully reviewed the various parts of this 


interefting furvey, we give the conclufion of it in our au- 
thor’s own words : 


“ We hall now bring this farvey’to aconclufion. Inthecourfe 
of it, we have endeavoured to defcribe the ftate of hufbandry in 
the Weft Riding, as it is a€tually carried on; and this we have 
done,not only from a minute examination of itsditferent branches, 
sad the information colleéted during the time we remained in the 
Riding, but alfo for the very liberal communications of feveral 
intelligent gentlemen and farmers, fince tranfmitted to us. It cer- 
SSelp bas given us much pain to be under the neceffity of cenfur- 
ing feveral prevailing practices, and to fay fo much againft the 
mature of the connexion which at prefent generally fubfifts be- 
twixt the proprietors and their tenants. Upon thefe matters, 
we have ftated our fentiments with freedom, becaufe we are fen- 
fible of their importance ; and have uniformly a&ted upon this 
maxim, that “ thofe who are afraid of the public, are not the 
wien by whom the public is to be ferved.” 

“ With regard to the intereft of that ufeful body of men 
the farmers, we have endeavoured to fhow how much their fitu- 
ation would be meliorated, and the prattice of agriculture im- 
proved, by the proprietors granting !eafes of a proper duration, 
, free 
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free of thofe ufelefs reftrictions and covenants that now fubig 
‘ agreements for land, whether annual, or for a greater number 
of years, , 

“ Thefe things we humbly fubmit to the confideration of 
the Board of Agriculture ; and we entertain a fanguine hope, if 
the improvements we have fuggefted are fan¢tioned by their ap. 
probation, that this fanGtion will have great influence in corregf, _ 
ing the abufes we have defcribed, and contribute to improve 
the hufbandry of the Weft Riding of Yorkthire ; by whick 
means the intereft of the landed proprietor will be augmented, 
the peace and happinefs of the farmer increafed, and confe. 
quently the public good materially promoted. 


There is a copious Appendix to the volume, of which 
No. 1. contains 49 pages of extracts from the journals kept 
during the futvey, which forms-a very proper, ufeful, and. 
amufing addition to the work ; and the fadts obferved during 
the tour through the Riding, afford comments corroborative. 
of the principles laid down in the furvey. No. 7. exhibitsa, 
curious, but melancholy picture; a ftatement of the wafte 
lands in Yorkfhire, calculated by John Tuke, land-furveyor, 
by which it appears they amount to 849,272 acres, of 
which 405,272 actes are in the Weft Riding alone ;- bei 
above one-fourth of the whole furface of the diftridt. M 
of thefe lands are now exifting as nuifances; while this 
country has been for many years importing grain toa 
very large amount; while, in fome of thofe years, the com- 
mon produéts of our foil, the abfolute neceffaries of life, 
have been fcarcely acquirable by the lower clafles; and 
while even feveral awful warnings of famine have been given. 
May ‘thefe warnings have their effe&t, in calling forth the’ 
utmoft efforts of thofe who have the power to remove evt+: 
ty obftacle to the extenfion of our agriculture, and the con 
fequent increafe of the ftock of the neceflaries to humam: 
exiftence, before it be too late; for by no other means cam 
even property itfelf remain fecure, notwith{tanding the ob-: 
jeCtions of the half-learned ones in this important branchof: 
political economy. - No. g. is an account of the different 
townfhips in the Wapentake of Claro; a fimilar account of 
the whole Riding would have been acceptable; it includes 
a fhort fketch of the actual management of the proprietors, 
&c, in each place- No. 10. and laft, gives ftatiftical infor- 
mation refpecting many parifhes in the Riding, which ap 
pear to have been gathered from the replies to the queries 
fent fome years fince to the clergy of the different ne 
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We have here an eftimate of the number of acres in each pa- 
rith, of their various a to corn, grafs, &c. ; courfes 
of crops, and number of inhabitants. Thefe may furnith moft 
ufeful and interefting documents for future obfervers on the 
flate of this important diftridt. : 

On the whole, this General View of the Agriculture of the 
Weft Riding of Yorkfhire—for diligent refearch, candour and 
liberality, in the fele€tion of matter from correfpondents, as 
well as in the imparting of advice and opinion ; for the able 
and mafterly manner in which the account is drawn up, and, 
above all, for the found and practical knowledge pervading 
the whole work—merits the warmeft acknowledgments of the 
jahabitants of that diftri& in particular, and will obtain a dif- 
inguilhed place among the furveys of the other counties. 
We concluse our review of this article, with lamenting, that 
the Board of Agriculture fhould have reftrited the furveyors, 
generally, from the difcuffion of the fubjet of tithes, in com- 
ta with which, every other obftacle to the agricultural 

nproyement of this country, is but as a mclebill to a moun- 


W. P. 
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Travels through the United States of North America, by the 
_ Duce bE ta RocueFroucautt Lianoourt, Vol, 2. 
686 pages, 4to. London, Phiips, Sc. 1799. 


A consiDERABLE part of this volume is devoted to a de- 
feription of the conftitution, government, laws, commerce, 
and manners, of the United States; which fubjeéts are fo- 
teign‘to the general purpofes of this work: But wherever the 
noble author enters upon agricultural details, we difcern the 
fame propriety of defctiption, and juftice of remark, as were 
firikingly difplayed in the firft part of this valuable and im- 
portant work. - 

We lament fincerely that our limits preclude us from ex- 
amining fach an interefting publication with that minutenefs © 
which it deferves. We thall therefore confine ourfelves to a 
brief fketch of the different routes taken by his Grace, extract 
me or two paflages illuftrative of American hufbandry, and 
conclude with a few remarks upon the prefent ftate of rural 
tconomy in the United States. 


After 
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After a moft difagreeable and dangerous paflage from 
Charleftown in South Carolina, the Duke de Liancourt land- 
ed at Norfo'k in Virginia, where a confiderable trade is car 
ried on with Europe, the Antilles, and the Northern States, 
Agriculture can hardly be faid to exift in the neighbourhood 
of Norfolk, and, with a few exceptions, is imperfe€tly prac. 
tifed throughout the whole of this extenfive State. Havin 
vifited the moft diftant parts of Virginia, his Grace croffed 
the Potoumack, and entered into Maryland, which appears 
rather worfe cultivated than the former State. 

The fecond tour is to the Northern States ; and his Grace 
travelled in the ftage from Philadelphia to New-York, where, 
i company with his old fellow-traveller Mr Guillemard, he 
took fhipping for Providence, in Rhode Jfland. Being, by 
an adverie wind, forced into Stonington, State of Connedti- 
cut, he examined the hufbandry of the neighbourhood, which 
is chiefly confined to pafturage and rearing young cattle, 
Afterwards they paffed to Newport and Bofton—paid a fe. 
cond vifit to General Knox at Thomaftown, in the diitri 
of Maine, whofe extenfive undertakings are amply detailed, 
Returning to Bofton by water, his Grace proceeded to Port. 
mouth, in New Hampfhire, and gives a comprehenfive ac« 
count of the conftitution, laws, and commerce of that pro- 
vince. 

Vifiting Bofton a third time, the Duke journeyed through 
the inland parts of Maflachufets, of which the defeription 
is generally very favourable. He entered the State of New 
York, about nine miles from Stockbridge ; and, after examin- 
ing the lands upon the fide of Hudfon’s river, and giving a 
particular account of the efiate of Major Prevolt, fon of Ge« 
neral Prevoft, who commanded at Savannah when that place 
was befieged by Count d’Eftaing, he arrived at New York, 
which concludes the fecond tour. 

His Grace, on the 26th March 1799, fet out on his third 
tour, the obje& of which was to vifit the Federal city, henee- 
forth deftined to be the feat of government. Pafling the 
Schuylkill, he travelled by Chefter and Wilmington to Bran- 
dywine, where from 60 to 80 mills are ere&ted, chiefly for 
the manufacture of paper, gun powder, and flour. Thecon- 
flitution and laws of the tai ftate is next deferibed ; 
and, after making fome obfervations upon Lower Maryland, 
he crofied Chefapeak-bay, and arrived at Annapolis. 

Federal City, the fite of which extends three miles along 
the banks of the Potoumack, including 4120 fquare = 
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from the accounts here given, appears to have been planned 
out upon too expenfive a fcale for the citcumftances of the 
country ; to the profperity of which; the finking fuch an im- 
menfe fum of money upon non-ptoductive works, was cet- 
tainly a matter of the atmoft magnitude. In the execution 
of the defign, a grofs error feems to have been committed, by 
ére€ting buildings in all the different quarters at orice, without 
finifhing any thing like a ftreet, or difpofing of the lots as 
buildings for the accommodation of the inhabitants were te~ 
quired. Ruinous fpeculations were the certain confequence 5 
and by far too edt of the capital ftock of America has been 
unpeceflarily expended, in erecting what is meant in future 
to be their capital city. His Grace’s obfervations on thefe 
matters are fo juft, that we recommend them to the attention 
of our readers. It appears, however, from a late motion in 
the American Senate, that he has erred in his prediétion, that 

ernment would not remove to this place at the time fixed 

y the original law in 1790. 


. Tgeaving Federal City, the Duke paffed on to Baltimore, 


“which has increafed prodigioufly fince the-peace in 1783, and 


is now the third commercial town in America. Croffing the 
uehannah, he arrived at Elktown, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia. ty 

A very full and fiberal account of the State of Pennfylvania » 


isnext given, which is well worth the perufal of every perfon 


who takes intereft in the welfare of mankind. 

The fourth tour is through part of Pennfy!vania and States 
of New Jerfey. A hiftory of the colony of New York is pre- 
fented, which is followed by an interefting account of its pre- 
fetit conftitution, trade, finances, manners, &c. . A variety of 


, Beneral obfervations on the United States conclude the work. 


We thall now extra& two paffages, which will throw con- 


‘fiderable light upon American huibandry. 


a 


Speaking of Mr Jeff-rfon’s eftate at Monticello, in the chain 
of mountains which ftretches from James’s river to the Rae 


- pahannock, his Graee fays : 


Mr Jefferfon has divided all bis land under cultute into four 
farms, and every farm into feven fields of forty acres. Each farm 
confifts, therefore, of two hundred and eighty acres. His fyftem 
of rotation embraces feven years ; and this is the reafon why each 
farm has been divided into feven fields. In the firft of thefe feven 
years, wheat is cultivated ; in the fecond, Indian corn ; ip the 
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third, peas or potatoes ; in the fourth, vetches: in the fifth, wheat; 
and, in the fixth and feventh, clover. Thus, each of his ficlds 
yields fome produce every year ; and his rotation of fucceffive 
culture, while it prepares the foil for the following crop, increafes 
its produce. The abuniance of clover, potatoes, peas, &c. will 
enable him to keep fufficient catile for manuring his land, which 
at-prefent receives hardly any dung at all: independently of the 
gteat profit which he will in future derive from the fale of his 
cattle. 

“ Each farm, under the direétion of a particular fteward or 
bailiff, is cultivated by four negroes, four negreffes, four oxen, 
and four horfes. ‘The bailiffs, who in general manage their farms 
feparately, affift each other during the harveft, as well as at any 
other time, when there is any preffing labour. The great de. 
clivity of the fields, which would render it extremely trouble. 
fome and tedious to carry the produce, even of each farm, to one 
common central point, has induced Mr Jefferfon to conftrué, on 
each field, a barn, fufficiently capacious to hold its produce in 
grain. The produce in forage is alfo houfed there; but this is 
generally fo great, that it becomes neceffary to make ftacks near 
the barns. ‘The latter are conflructed of trunks of trees, and, 
the floors are boarded. The forefts and flaves reduce the ex. 
pence of thefe buildings to a mere trifle. 

“ Mr Jefferfon poffeffes one of thofe excellent threfhing ma- 
chines, which, a few years fince, were invented in Scotland, and 
are already very common in England. This machine, the whole 
of which dues not weigh two thoufand pounds, is conveyed from 
one barn to another in a waggon, and thrathes from one hundred 
and twenty, to one hundred and fifty bufhels a day. A worm, 
whofe eggs are almoft conftantly depofited in the ear of the 
gtain, renders it neceflary to thrafh the corn a fhort time after 
the harveft. In this cafe, the heat, occafioned ‘by the mixture 
of grain with its envelope, from which it is difengaged, but with 
which it continues mixed, deftroys the vital principle of the egg, 
and proteéts the corn from the inconveniences of its being hatch« 
ed. If the grain continued in the ears, without being {peedily 
beaten, it would be deftroyed by the worm, which would be exe. 
cluded from the eggs. This fcourge, however, fpreads no far- 
ther. northwards than the Potowmack, and is bounded to the 
weft by the Blue Mountains. A few weeks after the corn has 
been beaten, it is free from all danger, winnowed, and fent te 
market. The Virginia planters have generally their corn trod, 
den out by horfes ; but this way is flow, and there is no country; 
in the world where this operation requires more difpatch than 
in this part of Virginia: Befides, the ftraw is bruifed by-the 
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weading of horfes. Mr Jefferfon hopes that his machine, which 
has already found fome imitators among his neighbours, will be 
generally adopted in Virginia. In a country where all the in- 
habitants poffefs plenty of wood, this machine may be made at 
a very trifling expence.” 


The following bears much affinity to the defcription of an 
old Englith townfhip » 


“ Stockbridge is one of the richeit townfhips in the ftate of 
Maflachufets, AJ} its. land is cultivated, except a very fmall 
portion, which will foon, in its turn, receive culture like thé 
reft. No timber is here preferved beyond what is requifite for 
fuel, This townthip is, for the moft part, fituate in a valley, but 
extends alfo upon fome hills of no great elevation, The foil is 
excellent, and almoft all laid down in meadow. The cattle, 
butter, cheefe, and fuch other produétions as are not confumed 
on the fpot, are generally fent to New York. Sometimes the 
tertainty of obtaining a higher price at Bofton, induces the far4 
wher to give a preference to the latter place; with which, how- 
ever, the communication is difficult, becaufe of the diftance, and 
of the mountainous country that is to be traverfed. In fuch cafes, 
all the other articles, except the cattle, are fent down to New. 
York by the North River, which pafles within twenty miles of 
Stockbridge, and tranfported from New York to Bofton by fea.” 


We thall now offer one or two remarks upofi the prefent 
flate of rural economy if the United States, 

A line of diftinétion may be dtawn betwixt thofe ftates 
commonly called Southern aad Northern ones. In all the 
rorthern ones, property is more divided, the land better cul- 
tivated, and population generally more extenfive; upon an 
equal {pace of ground. In the fouthern ftates, a great pro- 
portion of the inhabitants ace flaves, which neceflarily renders 
the fyftem of cultivation materially different. The northern 
fates appear to poflefs more of the comforts of lifes and are 
much farther advanced in agricultural fcience, particularly 
Connecticut and Maflachufets, than the fouthern ftates of 
Virginia, Maryland, Caroline, and Georgia, where a few 
individuals may be richer ; but the great bu'k of the people 
ate dependent, ignorant, and uncivilized. In Virgmia and 
Maryland, a change is rapidly taking place in the mode of 
hufbandry ; for tobacco is yielding to wheat, which affuredly 
is a beneficial change; bur it has given as much furprife to 
obferve, that the crops of that grain are, upon the whole, 
very infignificant, while the expence of cultivation is fo great. 
Ee2 Very 
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Very little attention feems to be paid to the important article 
of manure, which in general is too much negleéted in the 
American States, and is a fure proof that agricultural feience 
is but in its infancy. 

Tt may be added, that the rate of labour will, for a long 
while, effe&tually preclude grain froni being an article of 
export to Europe, unlefs in years of fcarcity, when prices 
are neceffarily much higher than ufual. The medium price 
of Wheat in Virginiarand Maryland, appears to be higher than 
it commonly is in Britain, even under the trifling value of 
land, which only will advance as population increafes, and 
improvements are made. 

¢ fhall now finifh our account of this highly interefting 
and important work, by exprefling the deep fenfe we énter- 
tain of the noble author’s laborious exertions, in collecting 
{uch a mafs of information concerning the civil, political, 
commercial, and agricultural ftate of a country which pro. 
tmoifes, at no diftant period, to rival old European governs 
ments in the arts and fciences, and in every article of polity 
advantageous to mankind. ‘The information, copioufly and 
judicioufly given, will be of material ufe to thofe who may 
afterwards vifit America, and inftrudtive to every one intes 
refted in the welfare of fociety in thefe flourifhing and well: 
regulated States. N. 


a 


Remarks on the Cause and Progress of the Scarcity and Dearnest 
of Cattle, Swine, Cheese, Sc. €S'c., and of the articles of 
Tallow, Candles, and Soap ; pointing out divers modes for 
remedy, and to prevent such calamity in future. Being the 
result of great experience,acquired by dealing at Fairs, Mar- 
kets, (Sc. during the last thirty-seven years. Humbly deo 
dicated to the Prime Minister of England, in bebalf of the 
Community at large, more or less interested therein. Toges 
ther with Hints for the consideration of persons having land. 
ed groperty, and dealers in cattle. 234 pages, 8vo. B 
$. MaTTHEWS. London, printed for the Author ; sold by 
Scarlet, 8c. Price 6s. 


Tus elaborate title-page excited our curiofity; and we 
entered upon the work, under the fanguine expectation of 
receiving 
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receiving fatisfactory information concerning the important , 
matters therein mentioned; but we confefs that we have been 
utterly difappointed. This defultory and eccentric writer on- 
ly tells us, that prices of beef, mutton, &c. are greatly in- 
creafed fince 1760, when he commenced bufinefs ; a thin 
we are already practically acquainted with. The caufe o 
this, he attributes to the great number of calves and lambs 
which are now killed ; and fuggefts no other remedy than to 
prohibit fuch praétices, which he thinks would render the 
market for cattle and fheep as plentiful and cheap as fore 
merly. 

Birk ye, Mr Matthews ! do you fuppofe, when luxury is 

fo vaftly increafed, that the like quantity of provifions will 
fatisfy the national confumption, as was fufficient in the year 
1760, when you opened fhop at Bath ? Or do you think that 
a pound weight of beef and mutton can be fold at the price 
then current, feeing that rent, Jabour, and public burdens, 
are now doubled? Let us try the queftion by the price pre. 
fixed to your book. In 1760, a bookfeller would have been 
well paid with three fhillings for 234 pages oftavo; and yet 
you modeftly demand double that fum for a work of equal 
fize. If a page of print has rifen in price, why fhould not a 
pound of beef rife alfo ? 
- The work is dedicated to Mr Pitt, who is reprefented “ to 
have had greater embaraffments to encounter, owing to great 
fallings off of income to the revenue, and perhaps greater out. 
goings, occafioned by fcarcity and dearnefs of cattle, than any 
of his predeceflors.” And, in the body of the work, p. 161. 
thofe-in power are fervently exhorted, if they poffe/s Chriftian 
tharity, to attend to the next calving feafon!!! 


= 


General View of the Agriculture of the County of Nortbum- 
berland, with Observations on the Means of its Improve- 
ment. Drawn up for the consideration of the Board of 
Agricultyre, by J. Battey and G. CULLEY. 209 pages 
8vo. So/d by Messrs Robinson and G. Nicol, London ; 

" Bell, Newcastle ; and Symington, Edinburgh. 


» Tats work is chiefly of a pra@tical nature; and proceed- 
wg from two fuch eminent agriculturifts as Mcfirs Bailey 
Ee 3 and 
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and Culley, who are juftly ranked at the head of the profef. 


fion, deferves minute confideration. 

Northumberland is a diftri& of great extent, containing 

1,267,200 acres; whereof nearly one-third is {tated as impro- 

for tillage. Of the cultivatable land, 800,000 acres are 
Fippoted worth 148. per acre, and 450,000 acres at 2s., which 
gives an annual value of 605,000l. Sterling. The climate, in 
regard to temperature, is fubject to much variation ; and the 
prevailing foil is moift loam, accompanied with a portion of 
the feveral varieties which are to be found in this ifland. 

Minerals conftitute an important feature in the defcription 
of this county; and perhaps working the fubfoil in fuch an 
extenfive manner, has contributed more to the improvement 
of the furface, than any other circumftance. An increafed 
population is the neceflary confequence of thefe fubterraneous 
improvements, which augments the demand for every article 
of rural produce. This ftimulates the activity of thofe em- 
ployed in field-labour, raifes the rate of rents, and, in (hort, 
occafions an influx of wealth among the inhabitants of all de- 
{criptions, greater than could have arifen from the moft flow 
nifhing manufa&ure. 

The export of coals from Newcaftle, appears to have ine 
creafed nearly one half fince 1772; the quantity thipped in 
1795 being 505,650 chaldrons, or above gs0,000 chaldrons, 
according to the London meafure. The value of a chaldron, 
in the firlt inftance, is 158.3 the charges of putting aboard 
are 2s. 3d. The duties, infurance, &c. amount to about 
22s. 3d.; and the freight aud profit to the thipper, may be 
eftimated at 238, Thete feveral fums, except about 128. pet 
chaldron of duties, &c. are circulated in the neighbourhood, 
and prove the immenfe benefit of the coal- trade to the coun- 
ty of Northumberland. 

The following extra¢ts throw much light upon a queftion 
often agitated, viz. Whether the Britifh ccllieries are imexe 
haustitle ? 


* Tt has been afferted, * That the coals in this county are inex- 
baufttble,’—Mr Williams, in his Natural Hiftory of the Mineral 
Kingdom, is of a different opinion, and thinks it a matter of fuch 
importance, as to deferve the ferious attention of the Legiflature. 
Towards elucidating this point, it may be of fome ufe to eftimate 
what number of acres are wrought yearly in this county, to fup- 
ply the above quantity of coals. In order to accomplith this i 
: ject, 
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ject, the thickne{s and number of workable feams of coal muft be 
first afcertained ; for which purpofe, we have been favoured with 
feCtions exhibiting the thicknefs and depth of the various ftrata, 
in fome of the deepeft pits in the county ; which will aot only be 
dfeful for the prefent purpofe, but we hope will be acceptable to 
many of our readers who are curious in refearches of fubterra- 
nean geography. 

At St Anthon’s colliery, (three miles eaft of Newcaftle) the 
different feams are as follow ; 


Seam. Toicknefs of Dipth to each, 
each feam. seam. 

Fi. In, - Yds. Fe. 

6 34 


44 

66 

82 

94 
101 
108 
128 
152 
193 
209 
219 
247 
256 
258 
279 


1. Coal 
Ditto 
. Ditto 
Ditto 
. Ditto 
. Ditto 
. Ditto 
. Ditto 
. High Main Coal 
. Coal 
Ditto 
. Ditto 
. Ditto 
. Ditto 
« Ditto 
. Low Main Coal 


Oowwr OW We OC OK OO 0 
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In the above pit or thaft, which is nearly the deepeft in the 
kingdom, there are mo lefs than fixteen feams of coal. But 
many of thefe, from their thinnefs, are not workable. ‘The gth, 
called the Sigh main coal, and the 16th, the /ow main coal, ate 
the two principal feams for affording quantities of coal, being 
altogether 12} feet thick, and are thofe moft generally wrought. 
But the soth, 13th, and 14th, are all workable feams, and will 
_ afford confiderable quantities of coal; the aggregate of the three 
making nearly 94 feet thick ; fo that the total thicknefs of the. 
workable feams in this colliery amount to 22 feet. 


In Montague Main colliery, (three miles weft of Newcaftle), 
the different feams of coal are as fullow:— 
Ee4 Ie 
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Seams. Thicknefs of Depth to each 


each feam. Seam. 

Yas. 
5 
44 
63 
69 
79 
133 
137 
143 
147 
162 
176 
199 
226 


233 
241 


. 
. Coal. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Benwell Main 
Coal 

. Ditto 

. Ditto 

. Ditto 

. Ditto 

. Ditto 

. Low Main Coal 

. Lower Main Coal 
. Coal 

. Ditto 

. Ditto 
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10 
10 


5 
10 
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In this thaft, there are fifteen feams of coal, of which only four 
are workable; viz. qth, 7th, ruth, and yath, making together 
4 yds. x ft. 7 in. of workable coal. If the medium be taken be- 
twixt this and St Anthon’s, it will be nearly 6 yards thick of 
workable coal, from which may be formed, 


A Calculation of the quantity of coal in an acre of ground, fuppofing 
the aggregate thickne/s of the various feams amount to fix yards. 
An acre of ground contains - 4840 fquare yards; 

which, multiplied by the thicknefs, 6 yards, 


gives -. - - 29,049 cubic yards in 

an acre, 

From which dedué one third for waite, : 
and the part or pillars neceffary to be 
left in working, - - 9680 

there remains - - 19,360 cubic yerds to 

be wrought. 

And, as three cubic yards of coal, when wrought, affords q 

Newcaftle chaldron, 

therefore 4,360 

i —— } gives 6,453 Newcaftle chaldrons per acre. 
divided by *f . ’ 
The 


*~ 
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The coals exported yearly from the rivers Tyne and Wear, 
with Hartly and Blythe, amount to about 825,000 chaldrons, 
which, with the home confumption of the two counties of 
Northumberland and Durham, will make the quantity of coals 
taifed yearly about 1,002,000 chaldrons. 


And the chaldrons raifed yearly ——| gives 155 acres 


———— foearly per year, 
cleared of coal 6 


yards thick. 


And, by eftimating the breadth occupied by the caking coals 
to be on an average 8 miles broad, and 25 miles long, in the two 
* counties, we fhall find there will be about 200 fquare miles, or 
128,000 acres, of coals proper for exportation. 


Then the whole area 1 — ts 825 years, the time 


divided by the chaldrons per acre 6453 


Divided by the yearly before this fpace will 
confumption, 155 be wrought out. 


But there are fome reafons to think that a thicknefs of feam, 
equal to 6 yards, will not be obtained over an extent of 200 
fquare miles ; probably not more, on an average, than 4 yards; 
in which cafe, the coal will be exhaufted in 550 years: And if 
the aggregate thicknefs of the feams to be obtained fhould prove 
only 3 yards, then little more than 4oo years will be the term 
of continuance ; but it is probable, that, before the half of that 
time be elapfed, the price to the confumer will be confiderably 
increafed, from the increafed expence of obtaining them, and 
the increafed length of carriage from the pits to the river. 
This laft, we prefume, may be reduced, in fome fituations, by 
adopting canals in ftead of waggon ways, which, we have often 
wondered, have never yet been attempted. 

From the above inveftiyation, it appears that Mr Williams's ap- 
rehenfions are not fo chimerical as have been reprefented: How 
ar it might be right for the Legiflature to interfere, we leave to 

the confideration of thofe more converfant in political fpeculations.” 


~The State of Property is elucidated in the fecond chapter ; 
and, though lefs is faid on the fubject than we could have 
withed, yet the juft fentiments exprefled deferve the utmoft 
prafe. ‘The candour and difcernment of the furveyors are 
firongly exemplified in the following paffages : 

_* There are probably few parts of the kingdom where eftates 
have made fuch rapid improvements as in this country ; there be« 
ing feveral instances of the value being more than trebled within 
the laft forty years. Many caufes have certainly been aiding to 

’ produce 
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produce this effe& ; but the principal one is attributed to letting 
large farms on leafes for twenty-one years ; by which means the, 
tenants of capitals were encouraged to make thofe great exer. 
tions, from which fuch advantages have refulted, not only to. 
themfelves and proprietors of the land, but. to the community at, 
large, from the very increafed produce, and fuperiority of its 


ty. 
* The ufual mode of letting farms is, to fix a rent under cere 
tain conditions and covenants, fix or twelve months before the 
_ expiration of the leafe ; but, upon one of the largeft eftates in 
| the county ®, the tenants bave an offer of their farms two and a 
half or three years before the expiration of the leafe, which is a 
mutual benefit to both landlord and tenant; and is attended 
| with fo many advantages, that it is in a fair way of being gene. 
rally adopted. 

* On fome eftates, the practice of letting farms by /ceret pro 
pofals, is ftillim ufe, Thisisa dark and myfterious mode, which 
frequently defeats the end it is intended to accomplith ; and im 
fread of obtaining an exceffive bigh rent, the prize has of:en beeg 
gained at a very inferior value; and, in the language of the turf, 
(where only one has entered the lifts), * by walking the courfe? 
And we have known fome of the firft farmers in the county 
forego their farms, rather than fubmit to contend in the dark,” 


It has been a queftion with {peculative agriculturifts, whe 
ther large or {mall farms were moft conducive to improves 
‘ meut, though, in our opinion, if fats were only adduced, the 
queftion would hardly beara difpute. We are extremely glad 
to obferve, in this work, indifputable inftances of the utility 
of large farms ; and we believe, that if the condition of other 
diftri€ts was impartially inveftigated, the retult would be ex- 
attly fimilar to what is here ably flated : 


* The fize of farms varies confiderably in this county ; in Glene 
dale and Bamborough wards, the farms are large, from 520l, to 
15001. a year; very few under 101. In the other parts of the 
county they are from sol. to 3001. a year. Some tenants in the 
northern parts of the county, farm from 20001. to 4200. a year, 
and upwards. [he capitals neceflary for fuch tarms entitle themto 
a good education, and give them a fpirit of independence and en 
terprize, that is rarely found amongfi the occupiers of {mall farms 
and fhort leafes, Their minds being open to conviction, they 
are ready to try new experiments, and adopt every beneficial im 
provement that can be learnt in other diftriéts ; for this purpole, 
many of them have traverfed the moft diftant parts of the king, 

dom, 
I esseeeretapreceeansimaateaienaanaansessiaisnsiaiiiinsiaa 
*. The Earl of Tankerville. 
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dom, to” obtain agricultural knowledge, and have tranfplanted 
every practice they thought fuperior to thofe they were ac- 

jnted with, or that could be advantageoufly purfued in their 
gwn fituation: And fcarcely a year paffes, without fome of them 
making extenfive agricultural tours, for the fole purpofe of ex- 
gmining the modes of culture, of purchafing or hiring the moft 
improved breeds of ftock, and feeing the operations of new in- 
yented and moft ufeful implements.’ 

‘The character of a-farmer is here fo refpeétable, that gentle« 
men, who poffefs landed property from sool. to 1500l. a year, 
think it no debafement to follow the profeffion; and fo high a 
game have many of the farmers obtained, for their fuperior know. 

ye in rural affairs, that they are feldom without pupils from 

ous and diftant parts of the kingdom, with whom they have 
very handfome premiums *. Amongft the prefent pupils may 
be reckoned the fon of an earl, and the fon of a baronet ;—who, 
from their abilities, attention, and anxious readinefs to learn and 
work at every operation, we hope will do credit to the profeffion, 
aid render the moft effential fervices to their refpective diftri@s? 


3°5 



























We have feveral objeQlions againft the Aeads of a /ease, pres 
fented p. 32. as being beft calculated for promoting improve- 
ment and the benefit of landlord than tenant. Thefe we thall 
hhortly enumerate. It is with difldence we diffzr in opinion 
with fuch experienced agriculturifts. 

yf, We do not think it equitable to fubje& the tenant to 
the payment of all taxes, feeing that the burden is neceffurily 
wriable, and cannot be afcertained at the commencement of 
theleafe. 2d/y, The prohibition againft felling hay, is rather 
ahardthip, in particular cafes, upon the tenant, and detrimen- 
tal to the public; for, under fuch a covenant, how are inn- 
keepers, and others unprovided with land, to be fupplied with 
this neceffary article? 3d/y, We are clearly of opinion, that 
tehtraining the tenant from fowing flax, would be highly pre- 
jedicial to the manufacturing interett of the kingdom, for, 
ifthe covenant was univerfal, foreign flax would, in every 
tafe, be required, which would occafion a large fum of mo: 
tobe annually loft tothe country. By fowing at leaft a {mall 
quantity for farm fervants and coftagers, the public intereft is 
much promoted, as thofe people work up the proJuce at their 
Ieifure hours, which is a confiderable national faving. 4th/y, 
The claufe obliging the out-going tenant to thrath his lait 
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* Generally rool. per annum. 
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crop in an uniform manner, is fo far right; but, when it jg 
added, “ and to deliver a daily supply of straw to the next te 
nant,” it goes beyond what 1s practicable, when thrathin 
machines are generally introduced; and might fubje& 
way- going tenant to much inconvenience, efpecially if his fug. 
ceflor was of a troublefome difpofition. We know feveral 
inftances of way-going tenants tits difpofed to thrath out 
their crop in an irregular manner; but, updn application to 
‘the Judge Ordinary (the Sheriff of the county), every fuch 
attempt has immediately been interdifted. The firft part of 
the claufe, therefore, in our humble opinion, is quite fufi. 
cient; the addition would only lay a foundation for difputes, 
which too often happen betwixt the parties. sth/y, The coo 
venant refpecting the application of lime, appears loofely 
worded, and would give room for difpute. If the tenant is 
to be fole judge, where or when it was neceffary to apply lime, 
the claufe is unnecefflary. If he is not the judge, but muf 
either beftow the quantity fpecified in his leafe, or adopt the 
alternative of ufing fo much dung in its place, then a burden 
is impofed upon him, which may prove of no advantage to the 
land ; a previous claufe having already declared, that the dung 
could not be cartied off the premifes. It rather gives us fur. 
prife to notice fuch judicious cultivators indireétly recom. 
mending the ufe of calcareous manures each time the land is 
Summer-fallowed, or under fallowed-crops. 

We have, in former reviews, expreffed our difapprobation 
of the fe€tion of expence and profit, which we judged improper 
f{ubjeéts for public difcuffion; and the more we confider the 
matter, the more our original ideas are confirmed. It is ob« 
vious, that fcarcely any two farms are cultivated at the fame 
rate of expence ; and that the profits are regulated by a num. 
ber of circumftances which can hardly be celebrated. 

The expence of a farm under the rotation of three years 
arable, and three years grafs, is {tated to be 121. 3s. 6d. for fix 
years, independent of rent, and the fupport of the farmer's 
family ; the produce, for the fame time, is taken at 20h; 
which leaves a balance of 71. 16s. 6d., or 11. 6s. td. per acre 

annum. We apprehend that this ftatement is materially 
erroneous ; and that, under the prefent rate of rents, public 
burthens, value of iabour, and increafed expence of living, no 
farmer could carry on his bufinefs upon fuch terms, It does 
not prefent the higheft chara&ter of Northumberland hufband+ 
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dry, that the value of the produce fhould not much exceed 
what is paid for rent in fome other diftricts. 

We confefs we are aot ford of analyzing the different cal- 
qulations upon which the above balance is founded ; becaufe 
the gentlemen who offer them are undoubtedly better qualified 
to judge of their correctnefs, than we who refide at a diftance, 
ind are unacquainted with the rate of Northumberland mar.’ 
kets. Still we muft remark, that neither oats nor barley, 
under exifting circumftances, can be raifed by a farmer at the 

ices mentioned. ‘Twenty years ago, fuch a fcale might have 

jutt ; but, at this time, the farmer is not able to difpofe 
of his produce, during the currency of a /ease, at thefe low 
prices; though it may happen, that, during a particular year, 
when markets are low, he may only receive the value which 
is fated. 

The decreafed value of grafs land, from fuffering it to ree 
main three years unploughed, is obvious, from what is ftated 
in p- 36, and is nearly agreeable to what we have uniformly 
found to be the cafe in our practice. Thirty-three per cent. 
lofs the fecond year, and double that fum the third year, are 
pod arguments for breaking it up at an earlier period; though 

furveyors, in another part of the work, aflign ftrong 
teafons for the exifting pra€tice. We believe, however, that 
the increafed value of the turnip crop will not compenfate 
for 31. Sterling, loft by the poffeffor, during the time he kept 
the land in grafs, exceeding the Norfolk term of one year. 

At the fame time we admit, that a confiderable proportion 
of Northumberland (perhaps three-fourths) is not naturally 
calculated for a regular courfe of crops, though the remainder, 
we believe, is managed in as complete a ftyle as any other part 
of the ifland. The tenants are therefore in the right, when 
they adopt fuch a fyftem, as is moft confonant to the feveral 
varieties of foil which they occupy; and if it is found that 
turnips and corn cannot be raifed in a profitable way without. 
permitting the land to be previoufly refrefhed by grafs, for 
more years than offe, it is certainly advantageous that the 
plough fhould be ufed fparingly iff all fuch fituations. It is. 
upon this principle that we have conftantly contended again 
reftriétive covenants, becaufe they neceflarily preclude difcre- 
tionary management, and occafian the fame line of hufbandry 
to be followed out, whether the foil and other circumftances 
permit fuch an uniformity. 


The 
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The fifth chapter, upon smplcments of husbandry, will be an 
acceptable treat to every perfon who has made thefe matterg 
his ftudy. The opinion given upon wheel-carriages, is pre. 
cifely what has occurred to us. on the fubjedt ; and the ufe 
of waggons is, with great jultice, feverely cenfured, as being 
defiruétive to roads, and of little utility to farmers. The ace 
count of the fwing-plough deferves attention, being, in our 
opinion, the beft demonftration of the principles upon whieh 
fuch an ufeful and neceflary implement fhould be conftru@. 
ed. It is, undoubtedly, a matter of furprife, that no fixed, 
rules have been hitherto adhered to in the conflruétion of the 
plough, which is evident from the difference of work of the 
feveral ploughs made by the fame carpenter. 

We obferve, with fatisfaQiion, that the ingenious authors 
have amended their account of the thrafhing-machine, and that 
they have now done that juftice to Mr Meikle, the patentee, 
which his merit deferves. A very full and accurate deforip. 
tion of the machine is given; from which, aod from an en 
graving annexed, any perfon acquainted with the principles of 
machinery, might, with facility, conftruét and erect fuch an 
implement. Indeed, it is the beft defcription of the thraf. 
ing-machine that has come under our confideration. N, 

(To be continued. ) 


PART IIL 


EXTRACTS FROM AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Extracts from the Agricultural Survey of the County of WiLty 
respecting the Benefit of Water Meadows. 


Tuere is, perhaps, no part of this kingdom, where the 
fyftem of watering meadows is fo well underftood, and car 
ried to fo great perfetion, asin this diftricét. This, whichis 
fo juftly called by Mr Kent, “‘ the greateft and moft valuable 
of all improvements,” was generally introduced into this dit 
triG at the latter end of the laft, and the beginning of this cene 
tury. Many ofthe moft valuable and beft formed meadows, 
particularly in the Wyley Bourn, were made under the disece 
tion of one farmer Baverftock of Stockton, between the year 
1700, and the year 1705. And, at prefent, there is fcarcely 
a river or brook in the diftri€t that is not applied in fome way 
or other to this purpofe. a 
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_An imperfe& {cheme of watering had undoubtedly been 
prattifed before that period. Perhaps, indeed, its introduce 
tion into this diftri€t is almoft coeval with that of folding 
fheep, with which it is intimately connected. But the regu- 
lar mode, in which both fy{tems are now conduéted, is cer- 
tainly not very ancient. Many old farmers, who have died 
within the memory of man, remembered when neither of 
the fyftems was conducted on any regular plan. 

Theory of water meadows.—The idea of watering mea- 

dows, fo far as it relates to bringing the water upon the Jand, 
wastaken from aature. It muft have been always obferved, 
thet Winter floods produced fertility, provided the water did 
get remain too long on the land. The idea of taking the was 
ter aff the land at will, and bringing it on again at will, is the 
efiect of art; and the knowledge of the proper time to do 
this, the effe&t of obfervation. 
__A water meadow is a Sot-bed for grafs. In what manner 
water aCts upon land, fo as to produce a premature vegeta» 
tion, before natural vegetation begins, is a philofophical pro- 
blem which it is not a farmer’s province to folve. It was 
fuficient for him to know that the fact was fo. Obfervatioa 
onthe effects of water fo brought on, foon fhewed them at 
what period its good effects ceafed, and when it began to do 
mifchief. This obfervation, therefore, regulated the time of 
keeping the watcr on the land; and as this period was differ- 
ent, on different kinds of land, and at different feafons of the 
seat, it became neceffary that they fhould have fuch a com- 
mand of the water, as to take it off immediately, as foon as 
they found the ftate of the land required it. This, by de- 
grees, produced that regular difpofition of the water-carriages 
and water drains, which, in a well laid out meadow, bring on 
and carry off the water, as fyf{tematically as the arteries and 
wins do the blood in the human body. 

As water meadows are totally unknown in many parts of 
the kingdom, and but very partially known in others, it may 
net be thought improper, in an agricultural account of South 

itthire, to fpeak a little more fully on their nature and pro- 
petties. If it thould tend to excite the fame improvement in 
aher counties, one of the great objeis of the inftitution of 
the Board of Agriculture will be anfwered. 

Nature and properties of water meadows.—It has been al- 
teady premifed, tnat the principle of a water meadow is, the 
power of bringing on and.carrying of the water at pleafure. 
And, provided this great object can be accomplithed, it is 

not 
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hot material what the thape of a water meadow is, or tha 
the difpofition of the trenches (provincially “ the works of thy 
meadow,”) fhould be uniform. But, as very little land can 
be entirely commanded by water, unlefs its inequalities are 
reduced by manual labour, it has been found convenient to 
adopt two different kinds of water meadows; one for land 
lying on declivities, and, which mutt in general be watered 
from fprings or fmall brooks; and the other for low land 
Dear rivers, to be watered from thofe rivers. ; 
The firft kind is called, in Wiltthire, “‘ catch-work men 


x» dows,” and the latter, “ flowing meadows.” The latter are 


by far the mot general in this diftrict. 

It is impoffible to give any intelligible written defcription 
the mode of making thefe meadows. This operation mutt 
be feen, to be properly underftood, 

Catch work meadows deferibed.—But, to elucidate the dif. 
tin€tion between the two kinds of meadow, and to give fome 
idea what are the fituations in which they may be introduced; 
it may be neceffary to remark, that the “ catch-work mea. 
dow” is made by turning a {pring, or {mall ftream, along the 
fide of a hill, and thereby watering the land between the New 
Cut, (or, as it is provincially called, the Main Carriage), and 
the original water-courfe, which now becomes the “ maifi 
drain.” This is fometimes done, in particular inftances, 
merely by making the new cut level, and ftopping it at the 
end; fo that, when it is full, the water may run out at the 
fide, and flood the land below it. But, as the water would 
foon ceafe to run equally, for any great length, and would 
wath the land out in gutters, it has been found neceffary to 
cut fmall parallel trenches or carriages, at diftances of twenty 
or thirty feet, to catch the water again; and each of thefe 
being likewife ftopped at its end, lets the water over its fide, 
and diftributes it till it is caught by the next, and fo on over 
all the intermediate beds, to the main drain at the bottom of 
the meadow, which receives the water, and carries it on to 
water another meadow below; or, if it can be fo contrived, 
another part of the fame meadow, on a lower level. : 

To draw the water out of thefe parallel trenches or carrie 
ges, and lay the intermediate beds dry, a narrow deep drain 
crofies them at right angles, at about every nine or ten poles 
length, and leads from the main carriage at top to the mait 
drain at the bottom of the meadow. 

When this meadow is to be watered, the ends of the-cat 
tiages adjoining the crofs drains are ftopped with turf, dug = 
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the fpot, and the water if thrown over as much of the mea- 
dow as it will cover well at a time, which the watermen call 
a “ pitch of work ;” and, when it is neceffary to lay this pitch 
dry, they take out the turves, and let the water into the drains, 
and proceed to water another pitch. 

This kind of water meadow is feldom expenfive: The 
ftream of water being ufually fmall and manageable, few 
hatches are neceflary: and the land lying on a declivity, much 
lefs manual labour is required to throw the water over it re- 
gularly, and particularly to ger it off again, than in the flowing 
meadows. The expence of making fuch a meadow, is ufually 
from 31. to sl. per acre; the improvement frequently from 
iss. an acre to at leaft gos. The annual expence of keeping 
up the works, and watering the meadow, which is ufually 
done by the acre, feldom fo high as 7s. 6d. per acre. 

Flowing meadows descrited—The other kind of water mea- 
dows, viz. thofe ufually called “ fuwing meadows,” require 
much more labour and fyftem in their formation. The land 
applicable to this purpofe being frequently a flat morafs, the 

objeét to be confidered is, how the water is to be got 
when once brought on; and, in fuch fituations, this can 
eldom be done, without throwing up the land in high ridges, 
with deep drains between them. A main carriage being then 
taken out of the river at a higher level, fo as to command the 
tops of thefe ridges, the water is carried by {mall trenches or 
carriages along the top of each ridge, and, by means of move- 
able fteps of earth, is thrown over on each fide, and received 
in drains below, from whence it is colleéted into a main drain, 
and carried on to water other meadows, or other parts of the 
fame meadow below. One tier of thefe ridges being ufually 
watered at once, is ufually called “a pitch of work ;” and it 
is ufual to make the ridges thirty or forty feet wide, or, if 
water is abundant, perhaps fixty feet, and nine or ten poles 
in length, or longer, according to the ftrength and plenty of 
the water. 

It is obvious from this defcription, that as the water in 
this kind of meadow js not ufed again and again, in one pitch, 
as in the catch-meadows, that this method is only applicable 
to large ftreams, ar to vallies fubje& to floods; and as thefe 
ridges muft be formed by manual labour, the expence of this 
kind of meadow muft neceflarily exceed the more fimple 
method firft defcribed ; and the hatches that are neceffary to 
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manage and temper the water on rivers, muft be much more 
expenfive than thofe on {mall brooks. 

The expence, therefore, of the firft making of fuch a meadow 
as this is, will be from 121. to 20]. per acre, according to the 
difficulty of the ground, and the quantity of hatch-work re- 
quired: but the improvement in the value of the land, bythis 
operation, is aftonifhing. ‘he abfraf? value of a good mea- 
dow of this kind, may fairly be called 31. per acre ; but its va- 
lue, when taken as part of a farm, and particularly of a /beep- 
breeding farm, is almoft beyond computation ; and when fuch 
a meadow is once made, it may be faid to be made for ever; 
the whole expence of keeping up the works, and watering it 
frequently, not exceeding §s. per acre yearly, and the expence 
of the hatches, if well done at firft, being a mere trifle for a 
number of years afterwards. 

Supposed quantity ef water meadows in this district —The 
number of acres of land in this diflri€t, under this kind of 
management, has been computed, and with a tolerable de- 
gree of accuracy, to be between 15 and 20,000 acres. 

Indeed, it has been found fo very beneficial, that very few 
fpots of land, capable of being watered, remain otherwife, 
unlefs where fome watermii/ ftands in the way, or where 
fome perfon, who has the command of the water above, re- 
fufes to let it be taken out of its natural courfe to water the 
lands below. 

Some new meadows might be made, and very great and be- 
neficial alterations made in the old ones, if fome plan could be 
adopted to get the command of water where neceflary for this 
— and particularly in the cafe of water-miils. A reme- 
dy for this will be afterwards propofed. 

Water meadows do not make a country unhealthy —It has 
been alleged, by thofe who know very little of water mea- 
dows, that they render the country unwholefome, by making 
the water ftagnant —Daily obfervation proves the fact to be 
otherwife in Wiltthire; and the reafon is obvious. It has 
been already faid, that a water-meadow is a  hot-bed for 
grafs:” The adtion of the water on the land excites a_/er'aene 
tation ; that fermentation would certainly, in time, end in py 
trefaétion ; but the moment putrefaction begins, vegetation 
ends. Every farmer knows the commencement of this pu- 
trefa€tion, by the {cum the water leaves on the land; and if 
the water is not then inftantly taken off, the grafs will rot, 
and his meadow be fpoiled for the feafon. The very prin- 
ciple of water-meadows, will not permit water to be ftag- 
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nant in a water-mead country; it muft be always kept in 
action, to be of any fervice: befides, many of the beft water 
meadows were, in their original ftate, a ftagnant unwhole- 
fome morafs. 

The draining fuch land, and making it fo firm that the 

water may be taken off at will, muft contribute to the heal- 
thinefs of the country, inftead of injuring it. 
- Great advantages from water meadows.—It is frequently 
afked, how it comes to pafs, that sIthough water meadows 
are fo ufeful, as to be almoft indifpenfable in South Wilthhire, 
yet, in other counties, where they are not known, the want 
of them is not felt ; nay, that there are, even in this diftriét, 
many parifhes who have none, and even breed lambs without 
them ? ‘To this I anfwer, that the fair queftion is not, “* How 
do other counties do without them?” but, ** How could the 
farmers of this diftriét, who are happy enough to have water 
meadows, purfue their prefent fyftem of,theep-breeding, if 
thofe meadows were taken away?” A {yitem which, I do 
not hefitate to fay, is more profitable to themfelves, their 
landlords, and the community at large, than any other that 
could be fubftituted in its room; and perhaps this queftion 
cannot be anfwered better, than by exhibiting the contraft be- 
tween thofe who have water meadows, and thofe who have 
none, in the fame diftrié. 

Every farmer, who keeps a flock of fheep, and particularly 
a breeding flock, in fo cold and late-fpringing a diftri€t as 
South Wilts, knows and feels the confequences of the month 
of April, —‘* That month, between bay and grass, in which he 
who has not water meadows for his ewes and lambs, frequent~ 
ly has nothing!” The ewes will bring a very good lamb with 
hay only ; perhaps a few turnips are preferved for the lambs, 
which, in a favourable feafon, may laft them through March ; 
but if they are then obliged to go to hay again, the ewes 
fhrink their milk, the lambs “ pitch and get ftunted,” and the 
beft Summer food will not recover them. To prevent this, 
recourfe is had to feeding the grafs of thofe dry meadows that 
are intended for hay, the young clovers, and frequently the 
young wheat; in fact, every thing that is green—And who 
will pretend to eftimate what is the lofs that a farmer fuffers 
by this expedient ? 

The rye-grafs, on the expofed parts of this diftrict, is fel- 
dom “ a bite” for the theep, till May-day. If the feafon 
thould permit any turnips to be kept till that time, (which 
can feldom be depended upon), they are not only of little 
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nourifhment to the ftock, but they exhauft the land fo as to 
prejudice the fucceeding crop. And it ought to be remarked 
by the way, that in many parts of this diftri€t, the foil is not 
at all favourable to the production of turnips. It therefore 
neceffirily follows, that a farmer, under thefe circumftances, 
has no certain refource to {upport his ftock during this month, 
but hay—and even in that he is fometimes difappointed, by 
having been obliged, in the preceding Spring, to feed all the 
Jand which he had laid up for a hay crop: he is then obliged 
to buy hay, and that frequently at the diftance of many miles. 
And; to add to his diftrefs at this critical time, his young 
ewes ate then brought home from wintering, to be kept near- 
ly a month on hay alone. 

In this month, which fo often ruins the crops, and ex- 
haults the pockets of thofe theep breeding farmers who have 
ho watet-meadows, the water-mead farmers may be truly 
faid to be “* in qever.” They hain up their dry meadows 
early, fo as almoft to infure a crop of hay; they get their 
turnips fed off in time to fow barley, and have the vat ad- 
vantage of a rich fold to manure it. They fave a month’s hay, 
and have no occafion to touch their field-grafs till there is a 
good bite for their fheep ; and their lambs are as forward at 
May-day, as thofe of their lefs lucky neighbours are at Mid- 
Summer. And, after all, they are almoft certain of a crop 
of hay on their water meadows, let the feafon be what it 
will. 

Management of water meadows.—The management of wa- 
ter meadows (as nearly as it can be defcribed in an account 
neceffarily fo concife as this), is in the following way. 

As foon as the after grafs is eaten off as bare as can be, the 
manager of the mead (provincially “ the drowner”) begins 
cleaning out the main drain, then the main carriage, and then 
proceeds to “ right up the works,” that is, to make good all 
the water cartiages that the cattle have trodden down, and 
open all the drains they may have trodden in, fo as to have 
one tier or pitch of work ready for “ drowning,” and which 
is then put under water (if water is plenty enough) during 
the time the drowners are righting up the next pitch. Inthe 
flowing meadows this work is, or ought to be, done early 
enough in the Autumn, to have the whole mead ready to 
catch, if pofhble, “ the fir/t floods after Michaelmas,” the wa- 
ter being then “ thick and good,” being the fir wathing of 
the arable land on the fides of the chalk hills, as well as of 
the dirt from the roads, &c. &c. we 
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The length of this Autumn watering cannot always be 
determined, as it depends on fituations and circumftances ; 
but if water can be commanded in plenty, the rule is, to give 
it a “ thorough good foaking” at firft, perhaps a fortnight or 
three weeks, with a dry interval of a day or two, and fome- 
times two fortnights, with a dry interval of a week, and then 
the works are made as dry as poflible, to encourage the 
growth of the grafs. This firft foaking is to make the land 
fink, and pitch clofe together; a circumitance of great con- 
fequence, not only to the quantity, but to the quality of the 
grafs, and particularly to encourage the fhooting of the new 
roots which the grafs is continually forming, to fupport the 
forced growth above. 

While the grafs grows freely, a frefh watering is not want- 
ed; but, as foon as it flags, the watering may be repeated for 
a few days at a time, whenever there is an opportunity of 
getting water; always keeping this fundamental rule in view, 
“ To make the meadows as dry as poffible between every water- 
“ ing 3” and to “ flop the water the moment the appearance of 
“ any feum on the land fhews that it has already bad water e« 
“ nough.” 

Some meadows that will bear the water three weeks in Oc- 
tober, November, or December, will perhaps not bear it 4 
week in February or March, and fometimes fcarcely ¢wo days 
in April or May. 

In the catch meadows watered by {prings, the great object 
is to keep the * works of them” as dry as poflible between 
the intervals of watering; and, as fuch fituations are feldom 
affected by floods, and generally have too little water, care is 
neceflary to make the moft of the water, by catching and 
roufing it as often as poflible ; and as the /op-works of every 
tier or pitch will be liable to get more of the water than thofe 
lower down, care fhould be taken to give to the latter a /onger 
time, fo as to make them as equal as poflible. 

Cuftom of feeding meadows with /beep.—lt has already been 
faid, that the great obje€, in this diftri€t, of an early crop of 
water meadow grafs, is, to enable the farmer to breed early 
jambs. 

As foon as the lambs are able to travel with the ewes, (per- 
haps about the middle of March), they begin to feed the wa- 
termeadows. Care is, or ought to be taken, to make the 
meadows as dry as poflible, for fome diys before the theep 
are let in. 
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The grafs is hurdled out daily in portions, according to 
what the number of fheep can eat in a day, to prevent their 
trampling the reft; at the fame time, leaving a few open 
fpaces in the hurdles for the lambs to get through, and feed 
forward in the freth grafs. One acre of good grass will be 
fufficient for five hundred couples for a day. 

On account of the quicknefs of this grafs, it is not ufual to 
allow the ewes and lambs to go into it with empty bellies, nor 
before the dew is off in the morning. 

The hours of feeding are ufually from ten to eleven o'clock 
in the morning, to about four or five in the evening, when the 
fheep are driven to fold ; the fold being generally, at that time 
of the year, (as has been mentioned before), on the barley 
fallow. And the great objeét is to have water-mead grafs, 
fufficient for the ewes and lambs, till the barley fowing is 
ended. 

Meadows laid up for bay.—As foon as this firft crop of 
grafs is eaten off by the ewes and lambs, the water is imme- 
diately thrown over the meadows, (at this time of the year, 
two or three days over “ each pitch,” is generally fufficient) 
and it is then made perfectly dry, and laid up for a hay crop. 
Six weeks are ufually fufficient for the growth of the crop. 
It feldom requires eight ; and there have been inftances of 
grafs crops being produced in five. 

Nature of water meadow bay.—The hay of water mea- 
dows, being frequently large and coarfe in its nature, it is ne- 
ceffary to cut it young ; and, if made well, it then becomes 
of a peculiarly nourifhing milky quality, either for ewes or 
dairy cows. 

he water meadows are laid up for a fecond crop, in some 
instances ; but this is only ufual when hay is fearce: not that 
it is fuppofed to hurt the land, but the hay is of that herba- 
ceous foft nature, and takes fo long time in drying, that it is 
feldom well made. It is ufually of much greater value to be 
fed with dairy cows. And, for that purpofe, a fluth of after- 
grafs, fo early and fo rank, will be precifely of the fame com- 
parative fervice to the dairy, as the Spring feed has been de- 
{cribed to be for ewes and lambs. 

The cows remain in the meadows till the ** drowner” be- 
gins to prepare for the Winter watering. 

Water meadows safe for sheep in Spring, but will rot them in 
Autumn.—W ater meadows are reckoned to be perfectly fafe 
for theep in the Sprivg, even upon land that would rot theep 
if it was not watered; but, in the Autumn, the beft water 
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meadows are fuppofed to be dangerous. This is at prefent 
an explicability in the operations of nature; and a difcovery 
of the reafon might perhaps lead, in fome meafure, to a dif- 
covery of the caufes of the rot in fheep. But the circum- 
ftance itfelf is rather an advantage, than a difadvantage, to 
this diftri€t ; as it obliges the farmers to a keep a few dairy 
cows, to feed the water meadows in Autumn, and to provide 
attificial grafles, or other green crops, for their theep during 
that period. 

Proper soils for water meadows.—From what has been fo 
repeatedly urged, on the neceflity of making water meadows 
dry, as well as wet, every reader might have inferred the 
advantage of having them, if poffible, on “ a warm absorb. 
* ent bottom.” 

The bottom, or fubfoil of a water-mead, is of much more 
confequence than the quality or the depth of the top-foil. 

Not but that land on peaty or clay bottoms may be confi- 
derably improved by watering ; and there are many good wa- 
ter meadows on fuch foils ; but they are not fo defireable, on 
account of the difficulty of draining the water out of them, 
and making them firm enough to bear trading. 

A loofe gravel, or, what perhaps is ftill better, a bed of 
broken flints, with little or no intermixture of earth, where- 
ever it can be obtained, is the moft defireable bottom. 

On many of the beft water meadows in this diftri€t, where 
the bottom is a warm abforbent gravel, or rather a bed of bro- 
ken flint, the foil is not &x inches deep, and that depth is quite 
fufficient in thofe feafons when water is plenty, as the grafs 
will root in the warm gravel, in preference to the beft top-foil 
whatever ; and fuch meadows always produce the earliest grafs 
in the Spring. Nor is it fo very material, of what dinds of 
grasses the herbage is compofed, when the meadow is made. 
That kind will always predominate, which agrees best with the 
foil and the water, provided the fupply of water is regular and 
conftant every Winter ; otherwife, that kind will predominate 
which will bear wet and dry; and fome of the worft graffes, 
in their native ftate, will become the belt, when made fyuccu- 
lent by plenty f water. 
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Woburn Sheep-Shearing. 


Worurn SHEEP-SHEARING. 


Et is with singular pleasure that we present a particular Aca 
count of the truly rational AGricuLtural Fete, /ately given 
by bis Grace the DuxE of BEpForD, at Woburn Abbey, which 
cannot fail to be attended with the happiest consequences to the 
Husbandry of Great Britain. Compared with this rural en- 
tertainment, bow contemptible do the innumerable details of balls, 
routs, Sc. given this Spring in the metropolis, appear! His 
Grace has adopted a line of conduct creditable to himself, and 
useful to the pubiic ; and holds out a pattern which we earnestly 
bope may be extensively imitated. 


On Monday, June 16, the theep-fhearing and thew of cattle 
commenced ; and this truly laudable inftitution attraéted feveral 
hundreds of agriculturifts and breeders from all parts of this coun. 
try, among whom were feveral gentlemen, members of the well- 
known Society of Breeders from Leicefterfhire; a Baron from 
Germany, who is at the head of an agricultural eftablifhment in 
that country: and four gentleman from Ireland. 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford gave a public breakfaft at the 
Abbey, at nine o’clock. 

At about eleven o’clock, His Royal Highnefs Prince William 
of Gloucefter arrived at the Abbey, from the feat of Sir George 
Ofburne at Cheakfands, where he had been on a vifit fince the 
review, on Friday, at Hatfield. His Royal Highnefs was att@hd- 
ed by Sir George ; and, foon after their arrival, the company pro- 
ceeded, in a grand cavalcade, to the New Farm. Yard, in the park, 
for the purpofe of infpe€ting the theep fhearing, at which five of 
the beft hands that could be procured were employed : They then 
proceeded to the building lately erected for examining the ewes 
that are to be let for the next feafon, which were viewed by the 
hirers of ups; but their prices were not fixed, as laft year: they 
vee to be fhewn again on Tuefday, with the prices fixed on 
them. 

The certificates were then opened by his Grace, and a Commit. 
tee of the different candidates for the prize of fifty guineas, to 
be given by his Grace (for encouraging the introduction of the 
Leicefter and South Down breed of theep into Bedfordhhire) 
to 
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to the perfon in Bedfordthire who fhould, between June 1799 and 
Chriftmas, expend the largeft fum of money (not lefs than fixty 
ineas) in the purchafe of breeding ewes or theaves of the new 
Leicefter or South Down breed, Thefe were taken into confi- 
deration ; but the fuccefsful candidate was not announced, 

About three o’clock the company adjourned to dinner ; and his 
Grace entertained near 200 noblemen, gentlemen, and yeomen, in 
the large hall, in the ancient part of the Abbey, where tables were 
laid, which branched out in three direétions ; but fo contrived, as 
to have but one head, at which his Grace prefided. Prince Wli- 
jiam of Gloucefter fat as Croupier. 

About fix o’clock they left the Abbey, and proceeded to the 
farm-yard again, when a very fine hog, the property of Mr Pick- 
ford, waggon-mafter in Market. ftreet, was fhewn, which was fup- 
poled to weigh about an hundred ftone, During the whole of this 
time the men] continued fhearing fheep, in a place conveniently 
adapted for the whole of the meeting to fee them. His Grace then 
conducted the company to a paddock, near the Evergreens, to fee 
fome fele& Devonthire oxen ; and from thence they proceeded to 
the water meadow, near Birchmore Houfe, in Crawley-lane, where 
there were fome very fine Devonfhire cows. 

The meeting did not break up till near dark, when the Prince 
returned to Sir George Ofburne’s, 


SECOND DAY. 


On Tuefday, the Duke of Bedford, attended by his company, 
proceeded fromthe Abbey on horfeback to the New Farm-Yard 
in the Park, where they were met by great numbers who had are 
tived from different parts. 

The tups that were fhewn yefterday were fhewn fingly again 
to-day, and they were defcribed as follows : 

Shearhogs, No. 1, to 8. by the Difhley L. Mr Stone’s theep. 

No, 9. to 12. Two Shears, by a fon of the Dithley L. 

No. 14. and 15. Three Shears, by Mr Breedon’s L. a fon of 
ditto, 

The Sweepftakes of five guineas each, made by the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Winchelfea, Lord Sommerville, and Mr Bouverie, 
to produce at this fheep-(hearing the beft two years old heifers of 
the Devonfhire breed : The Duke of Bedford’s being dead, and 
Mr Bouverie not producing one, it refted with Lord Winchelfea 
and Lord Sommerville: and a Committee was appointed, confift- 
ing of Mr Smith of Tirmarfh, in Northamptonthire, Mr Stone of 
Loughborough in Leicefterthire, and a Mr Warren; when, after 


aconfiderable examination, they declared in favour of Lord 
Winchelfea, 


Mr 
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Mr Garrard the modeller of cattle, from London, exhibited the 
models of the famous thew of cattle. which were exhibited at Smith. 
field lait Chriftmas, which were highly approved of: he likewife 
exhibited a number of other well-known cattle. Several improved 
implements in hufbandry were exhibited, particularly a chaff-cut. 
ter, ploughs, harrows, &c. At three o’clock, the Duke enter. 
tained about two hundred of the company in the great hall in the 
Abbey with an elegant dinner, confifting of 160 covers. 

About fix o’clock, the company afiembled again at the New 
Farm Yard, when the tups, fhewn in the morning, were put up to’ 
be let for the enfuing feafon, 


No. 1. a 20 guineas, was taken by Sir John Sebright, 

No. 2. a 30 guineas, there were five Candidates for: they drew 
lots, and Mr Matfon, from Kent, drew the prize. 

No. 3. a 30 guineas, there were fix Candidates; and Mr Moore 
of Afpley, in this county, drew the prize, 

No. 4. a 1§ guineas, was not let, 

No. ¢. a fix ditto, ditto, 

No. 6. a 50 guineas, there were thirteen Candidates ; and Mr 
Matfon, from Kent, drew the prize. 

No. 7. a 80 guineas, there were feven Candidates ; and Mr Money, 
from Norfolk, drew the prize, 

No. 8. a 25 guineas, Mr Bithery, of Stoke Mills, in this county, 
was the only Candidate, 

No. 9. a 30 guineas, there were three Candidates ; and Mr Pears, 
of Thorney Fen, near Peterborough, drew the prize, 

No. 10. a 40 guineas, was not let. 

No. 11. a 70 guineas, there were eight Candidates; and Mr Hor 
ton, of March, in the Ifle of Ely, drew the prize. 

No, 12. a 100 guineas, was not let. 

No. 13. a 100 guineas, was not let. 

No. 14. a 20 guineas, let to Mr Mann, of Henloe, in this county, 

No. 15. a 4O guineas, was not let. 


This bufinefs took up the whole of the afternoon, till near dark, 
during which feveral bets were made about Cattle. 


THIRD DAY. 


Wednefday, there was a greater number of people affembled 
than on the former days ; and the weather proving fine, the fight 
of fuch a number of opulent men, aflembled upon fo laudable and 
rational a purpofe, was highly gratifying. 

About eleven o’clock, the company began to move in a grand 
cavalcade from the Abbey, and they were met in the park by 
a great number of others, who had come from different parts, 

Lorfemen, 
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horfemen, and others on foot, of the firft refpeGtability, when they 
eeded to the New Farm-Yard. 
‘Nise South Down two-fhears, and one three thear, were exhi- 
bited in the Exhibition Room, and were examined by the hirers of 
tups. 
Ore remarkable fine and fat cows, which had been fatted by 
feed, under certain management, the property of Mr Maxay 
of Knotting, in this country, were exhibited. 

A machine for dressing corn in an expeditious way, was ex- 
hibited in the yard, for which Mr Cooche of Malfton, in North- 
amptonfhire, has lately obtained a patent. 

As soon as the infpe€tion of the rams, and exhibitions were over, 
the company, headed by the Duke, proceeded to a fallow field, 
near Birchmore-houfe, where experiments were tried by five dif- 
ferent ploughs, namely, a Northumberland, a Surry, or Duckats, a 
Bedfordthire, a Norfolk, and a Scotifh one, on which experiments 
were made in fowing turnips, by making the harrows wide apart. 
The manure was then regularly diftributed in them; after which, 
aroller was drawn by an ox, and to the roller was attached a 
drilling machine, fo contrived for the roller to cover the manure 
with the ridges of earth, and the feeds to fall on the earth which 
had fallen on the manure ; and the machine was fo contrived as to 
cover the feed with earth; fo that the feed lay as on a hot-bed. 
After the infpe€tion of the ploughs, the company proceeded to 
Ridgemond-fields, where experiments were made with Mr Leicef- 
ter’s {cuffing harrows ; for the improvement of which he has late- 
ly obtained a patent. Experimeats were alfo made on Mr Potts? 
improved harrows. 

Thefe experiments were made in confequence of his Grace (with 
that truly laudable zeal for which he is fo eminently diftinguithed 
in the encouragement and improvement of agricultural purfuits) 
having offered a premium of twenty guineas to the perfon who 
thould produce, at this fheep-fhearing, the beft and moft newly in- 
vented implement in agriculture. It is left to a Committee to de- 
cide, which implement produced ought to have the preference ; 
whether any of them merit the reputation that the acquifition of a 
premium would confer; and which will be made known by the 
Committee on Thurfday. About three o’clock, his Grace enter- 
tained about two hundred gentlemen with an elegant dinner at the 
Abbey, at which his Grace prefided. 

A challenge was made by fome Hereford gentlemen, to produce 
better cattle than any county in England, which was taken up by 
Sir Thomas Carr, High Sheriff for the county of Suffex, who un- 
dertook to produce as fine from Suffex. 


After 
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After dinner, the company proceeded to infpe& three fat wed. 
ders, two of them belonging to Mr Platt of Lidington, and one to 
Mr Cowley of Afpley, as candidates for a filver cup, value ten 
guineas, for one, and a premium for a fecond, of a cup value five 
which his Grace has offered. They are to be theared, weighed . 
live, killed, and weighed when dead; and, after all circumftances 
are taken into confideration by a Committee, they will determine 
which are the beft. 

The company then returned to the New Farm-Yard, when the 
ten South Down tups were let as follows: No. 1. for 10 guineas; 
No. 2. for 40 guineas; No. 3. for 30 guineas ; No. 4. for 25 gui. 
neas; No. 5. for 30 guineas; No. 6. for 80 guineas; No. 7. for 
50 guineas; No. 8. for 40 guineas; No. 9. for 120 guineas ; No, 
10. for 25 guineas. 

An experiment was tried on the corn-dreffing machine, produ. 
ced in the morning ; when it completely dreffed a buthel of wheat 
in fix minutes, 

FOURTH DAY. 

Thurfday morning, his Grace gave another public breakfaft at 
nine o’clock; and about eleven his Grace and the company ar. 
rived at the New Farm. Yard; when the following Leicefterthire 
breed of tups was exhibited in the exhibition-room., 

SHEARHOGS. 

No. 1. by a fon of Dithley L, was let for 10 guineas, 
a.by ditto ditto ditto 10 ditto. 
3. by ditto ditto - ditto 10 ditto. 
4. by ~ ditto ditto ditto 10 ditto. 
5. by ditto ditto ditto 15 ditto, 
6.by ditto ditto ditto 15 ditto, 

TWO SHEARS. 
4. by a fon of Dithley L. was let for 12 guineas, | 
8. by ditto ditto ditto 12 ditto, 
q. by ditto ditto ditto 15 ditto. 
10. by ditto ditto ditto 20 ditto, 
THREE SHEARS, 
11. by Breedon’s L. was let for 15 guineas. 
1z.by K.4thear ditto 15 ditto. 
13. by L.3ditto ditto 20 ditto. 

The following South Down tups were then exhibited, and put 
up to be let. 

No: 1. at 10 guineas. No. 6. at 80 guineas, 

2. at 40 ditto. 7. at 50 ditto, 

3. at 30 ditto. 4.at 49 ditto, 

4. at 25. ditto. Q. at 120 ditto. 

§. at 30 ditto. ‘10, at 25 ditto 
All of which were let, except No. 7, and No. 9. 
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Mr Garrard exhibited a model of a piece of the loin of Mr 
S$mith’s fat three-thear weather, which won the premium at the 
hheep-fhearing in 1799.—The fat meafured feven inches, 

Mr Johnfon, an eminent farmer near Northampton, exhibited 
twelve fine ewes, and fold them all. 

After three o’clock they adjourned to the Abbey to dinner; 
but on account of fome engagements of his Grace, it was not ferved 
up till five o’clock. 

After dinner, the following toafts and fentiments were drank — 

The King—Succefs to Agriculture—The Thrafing Mill— 
Small in Size, and great in Value—A good Crop of Wheat— 
Drilling—Breeding in all its branches—Succefs to Experiments— 
—The Fleece—The Plough— Grazing—The Tup Trade—Tothe . 
Memory of Mr Bakewell—Mr Coke—Lord Winchelfea—Sir 
Charles Davers—Lord Lauderdale. 

When the cloth was removed, the cups to be given by his 
Grace, as premiums, were put on the table; and his Grace in- 
formed the company, in an adrefs, of the determinations of the 
Committee which had been appointed to inveftigate the different 
claims. He began with the premiums offered for the difcovery of 
implements of hufbandry ; and ftated, that the Committee had 
examined the corn-drefling machine belonging to Mr Cooche, and 
the feuffling harrow belonging to Mr Lefter, both of which 
they highly approved ; but, as they had obtained patents, they did 
not think them entitled to premiums; and they were uf opinion, 
that none of the other implements exhibited were deferving of the 


’ prize. 


The next premiums were for encouraging the introduction of 
thenew Leicefter and South Down breed of Sheep in Bedford. 


No. 1. To the perfon in Bedfordfhire who thould, between 
June 1799 and Chriftmas following, expend the largeft fum of 
money (not lefs than fixty guineas) in the purchafe of breeding 
ewes, or theaves of the Leicefter or South Down breed, a premium 
offifty guineas. 

No, 2. A premium of twenty guineas to the perfon who fhould 
tapend the next largeft fum in the fame object, and on the fame 
conditions. 

His Grace ftated, that the candidates were, Mr Parkins of Dun- 
fable; Mr Bailey of Marfton; and Mr Runciman of Woburn: 
And the Committee, on inveftigating their claims, found that Mr 
Parkins had expended 1681. Mr Bailey 1261. and Mr Runciman 
Wil, He was forry to fay, they had not ftritly complied with the 
conditions : however, under all thefe circumftances, the Committee 
termined that Mr Parkins was entitled to the premium of fifty 
fineas, and Mr Bailey to the premium of twenty guineas. 


PRE- 
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PREMIUMS FOR FAT WETHERS. 





No. 1. To the perfon who fhould breed, and produce at Woburg 
Sheep-fhearing, 1800, the beft two-fhear fat wether, the premium 
of a cup, value ten guineas. 

No. 2. To the perfon who fhould breed, in Bedfordhire, and 
produce at Woburn Sheep-fhearing, 18>¢, the fecond beft two thear 
fat wether, a cup, value five guineas.x—The fame perfon not to 
have both premiums. 

The former, the Committee adiudged to Mr Cowley of Afpley; 
and the fecond to MrjPlatt of Lidlington, 















PREMIUMS FOR THEAVES BRED IN BEDFORDSHIRE, 


No. 1. To the perfon who fhould breed, in Bedfordshire, and 
produce at Woburn Sheep-fhearing, 1800, the beft theavé, a cup, 
value ten guineas. 

No. 2. To the perfon who fhould breed, in Bedfordthire, and 
produce, at Woburn Sheep-fhearing, 1800, the fecond beft theave, 
a cup, value five guineas. 

The former was adjudged to Mr Butfield of Poftgrave, and the 
latter to Mr Bennet of Temsford. 

His Grace then concluded, by congratulating the company 
upon the progrefs in Agricultural Improvement which had been 
made, and by exhorting them to persevere in their laudable exer- 
tions. 













PART IV. 









AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 






Peruars at no period within our remembrance, was it 4 
more difficult objeét, to prefent an accurate defcription of the 
rural economy of Britain, than at prefent; and the caules 
which occafion this difficulty, may be fuppefed obvious to the 
mott fuperficial obferver. The ftate of the public mind does 
not leffen the difficulties naturally attending the arrangement 


of fuch diverfified details, though it ftimulates us to be a 
corre 
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correct as poffible in the different articles of intelligence 
which we are now to give. Diftreffled by the extraordinary 
prices of the neceffaries of life, we are not furprifed to find, 
that the judgment of the moft liberal-minded individuals 
fhould be biaffed when the ftate of the country is under con- 
fideration. In their anxiety to procure relicf, they eagerly 
caft their eyes upon the prefent crop, and fondly expeé that 
the calamities under which they fuffer will be effectually re- 
moved when it arrives at maturity. It would have afforded 
us the moft heart-felt gratification, could we, at this time, 
have cherifhed fuch hopes; but while we will not exaggerate 
the diftreffes of the country, we are equally determined not 
to create expectations which, in all human probability, will 
not be gratified. 

In this leading article, it is not our defign to do more than 
give a fuccinét defcription of all rural affairs during the paft 
quarter, and to offer a concife opinion refpeéting the probable 
confequences. This thall be formed from the belt informa- 
tion which it has been in our power to collect. 

The weather, during the months of April, May, and June, 
has, upon the whole, proved unfavourable to the growth of 
corn and grafs in North Britain, which occafions every kind 
of grain to be a ftage behind, at this advanced period of the 
feafon. The wind has generally blown from the eaftern points, 
and been attended with an uncommon degree of cold, feldom 
prevailing for fuch a length of time. The month of April 
was friendly to vegetation, and appearances were then very 
promifing. ‘The firft three weeks of May changed this flate 
tering profpect; and a fevere drought, accompanied, at times, 
with high gales from the weft, has prevailed, upon the eait- 
ern coatt, through the whole of June, which has checked ve 
getation in every quarter, and ferioufly threaten to diminith 
the crop of the moft favoured diftricts. 

The effects of the laft deplorable feafon, upon the current 
crop, now appear, in various ways, in the feveral diftricts, 
according to the nature of the foil, the perfeCtuefs of labour 
beftowed, and the ftate of the weather when the feed was 
put into the ground. To fpeak in general terms, the rich 
dry lands updn the fea-coaft, and the deep loams in the inland 
parts of the country, which were in good heart, have not ap- 
parently received any material injury from the exceffive wet- 
nefs of laft Winter, unlefs the poftponement of the wheat- 
feed till the Spring months, and the vegetation of immenfe 
quantities of weeds, are to be confidered in that light: But, 

upon 
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upon thofe extenfive tras, where clays of different varieties; 
and foft mcorifh foils, are predominant, the confequenceg 
are of a different nature. There the wheat could not, in nu. 
merous inftances, be fown with the leaft profpeét of advan. 
tage. The Spring grains have made an imperfeé braird, 
The furface, after being harrowed, baked into a ftrong cruft 
or pafte when dry weather fet in, which ftinted the growth 
of the young plants; while the coldnefs of the fubfoil, from 
the quantity of moifture lodged in the veins of the earth, 
leffened their pafture, and kept them in a languifhing and 
unthriving ftate. 

The grub-worm has, this year, made greater ravages than 
common, efpecially among oats fown after grafs ; and its ine 
creafe may fafely be affigned to the fuperabundant moiflure 
of laft feafon. Several fields have been nearly deftroyed b 
the attacks of this deftru€tive animal; and perhaps the lofs 
fultained is greater than ever experienced in North Britain 
In the northern counties of England, we learn that the 
Winter wheat has fuffered in a fimilar way. 

The markets for grain, notwithftanding the extenfive im- 
portations, have not declined ; and in the article of wheat, they 
have lately met with a confiderable advance. Without this 
importation, it is is indifputable that a degree of fcarcity would 
have been felt in Britain, fimilar to that which prevailed at 
the conclufion of the preceding century, when corn could 
hardly be procured, during the Summer months, upon any 
terms. From the cuftom houfe returns, it appears that above 
half a million of quarters of wheat have already been import. 
ed into London; and it is believed that nearly the fame quan- 
tity has been received at the outports. 

Wool, from the intended union with Ireland, or an increafe 
of manufactures at home, promifes to rife in price. Accord- 
ing to feveral accounts, very little is yet fold, though the fell- 
ers, in every inftance, are looking for an advance. 

Butcher-markets have, during this quarter, arrived at a 
pitch never known in Britain at the mott perilous time; and 
though now fomewhat reduced, fince lamb became plentiful, 
yet, from the great failure of the grafs crop, and the avidity 
with which purchafes are made, it is more than probable that, 
in the article of beef, they will not foon return to their ordi- 
nary level. The rife has been general over the whole ifland, 
and has occafioned a number of half-fed beafts to be flaugh- 
tered, which, under different circumftances, would flill have 
remained in the hands of the graziers. ; 

t 
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Tt gives us pleafure to mention, that the moft fedulous at- 
tention continues to be generally paid to the condition of the 
lower ranks; and we cannot avoid recommending that this 
fhould be fteadily p-rfevered in, fo long as the prices of the 
neceflaries of life continue at advanced rates. It is indeed 
phyfically impoflible that fuch can fupport their families, un- 
lefs relief is afforded them in this way, or the rate of wages 
increafed in an equal manner to the rife upon provifions.— 
Were markets to remain ftationary, the latter alternarive 
would be moft expedient ; but as that is out of the queftion, 
every motive of duty and philanthropy calls loudly upon thofe 
gifted with the means, to provide for their wants. The une 
common exertions of the higher ranks, during this memorable 
year, do them the greateft honour, and ought to be recorded 
for the benefit of pofterity, in cafe the country, at a future 
period, thould be vifited with a fimilar calamity. 

Notwithftanding the extent of the prefent diftrefs, there is 
caufe to apprehend that a change will not take place fo early 
as is devoutly to be withed. Independent of the fcarcity and 
high rate of markets, which would operate with great weight 
againft the effe&ts of the moft productive crop, feveral cir- 
cumftances concur to render the profpe€& very alarming. A 
fmaller quantity of wheat was fown this year than common 3 
and the general look of that grain is much below a medium. 
Many fields of Spring grain were imperfectly managed, both 
‘in refpe& of cultivation and feed; and the extent of the 
ground under crop, in the higher di(ftricts, was neceffarily 
curtailed. If we take into account the {mal! quantity of bar- 
ley, oats, and beans on hand, and view the afpeét of the crop 
with an unprejudiced eye, the warrantable conclufion would 
not be fuch as to afford caufe for expecting confiderable re- 
lief. Still, after all, the crop may prove more productive 
than expected, as itis the ftate of the weather in July and 
Auguft that regulates, in a great meafure, both the quantity 
and quality of grain. In a word, the crop upon the ground 
thteatens to be of lefs bulk, and the harveft in moft places 
later than ordinarily happens: Yet it is impoflible to fpeak 
with precifion refpe€ting its value, though the prefent ap- 
pearances are far from being favourable. 
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EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCOTLAND. 


—— 


Ayrsbire Quarterly Report. 


The weather, during the months of April and May, when the 
gteateft part of ‘our corn is fown, was very bad, and of courfe a 
coofiderable extent of land received imperfe& cultivation. This, 
joined with the bad feed fown in the higher diftri@, occafions the 
fields to look ill, and, upon the whole, more backward than laft 
year. 

Not much wheat is raifed in this county ; but the fields carrying 
that grain may be considered as in a thriving ftate. Barley and 
beans are alfo not fowo in quantities; but, for the feafon, thefe 
grains have a tolerable appearance. Qats are our principal grain, 
and look badly ; much damaged feed was fown, and the grub worm | 
has done much injury. 

The potatoe fields were much enlarged this year, and at prefent 
they have a very favourable appearance. Thediforcer called the 
curl, is hardly known with us. Turnips are litle fown in this 
county ; and a greater breadth of ground is not occupied with them 
than in former years. 

The grain markets in the month of May were ill fupplied ; but, 
during this month, a fulier qnantity has been prefented, Our cur- 
rent prices are as follows: 

Wheat, per boll of 4 Winchefter buthels, 48s. to 60s. 

Beans, ditto ditto 48s. to 53s. 

Barley, ditto 8 ditto 6os. to 80s. 

Oats, _— ditto ditto 545. to Gos. 

Meal, per peck of 8lb., 3s. gd. to 3s. qd. 

Quartern loaf of bread, 1s. 73d. 

Potatoes, 14 pints to the peck, 2s. 

Butter, per lib. of 24 ounces, 1s. 2d. to ts 4d. 

Fat cattle from 8s. to 12s. per Dutch ftone, finking the offal.’ 
Retail price of beef, 8d. to 11d. per lib. of 24 ounces. Mutton 
and lamb at fimilar prices; the quality very bad. Veal, from 3d. 
to 7d. Wool, from 5s. to 20s. per ftone of 24 lib. Englith Hay, 
from 10d. to 15s. per ftone. 

The hay crop looks very ill; a great part of it will not cut; 
and the pafture graffes were never feen worfe in this county. 


June 21f. 


Berwickshire 
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Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 





The paftures of this quarter have, in general, exhibited a fcanty 
appearance 5 but this muft, in fome meafure, be attributed to the 
operation of adventitious circumftances; fuch as, the failure of laft 
turnip crop, which threw an unufual quantity of ftock upon pafture 
fields during the Winter ; the high price of corn and hay, which 
induced farmers to turn their horfes early to grafs ; while, in many 
cafes, a want of fodder drove cattle from the ftraw yard, before 
vegetation was fufficiently advanced to fupport them in the field. 
The drought is beginning to be feverely felt on the dry foils, 

The hay crop, upon cold clay foils, is very light; where the 

foil is free, the appearance is more favourable ; but, from the cold 
weather in May and June, and many fields having been paftured in 
the Spring, hay harveft muft be late, and the produce will not e- 
qualthe average of ordinary years. The young clovers of this year, 
in general, promife well. 
’ ‘The experience of 1800 will ftrongly inculcate the neceffity of 
being particularly attentive in the choice of feed corn; for never 
was the produce from feed of different qualities fo eminently con- 
fpicuous, as in the appearance of the crops this feafon, 

Winter wheats ftill continue thin and weak ; Spring fown fields 
are thicker ; and where the preceding turnip crop was weighty, the 
wheat is looking well. 

Barley upon ftrong clay foils, is, in general, but a poor crop; 
where it fucceeded turnip, the appearance is in general favourable ; 
feveral fields are juft beginning to fhow the ear. 

Oats have a more promifing appearance than any of the other 

ins, though, upon fome wet clay foils, they alfo look weak and 

a. ; 

Peas are generally thin, and in many cafes very bad ; both wheat 
and peas occupy a much {maller extent than ufual , and as neither 
of thefe crops are likely to make a large return per acre, the ag- 
gregate produce of this county, in wheat and peas, mutt fall greatly 
thort of former years. 

From fo much of the land having been ftirred wet, the fields 
everywhere exhibit an unufual blow of yellow annual weeds. Ia 

rmuir many of the fields make a very thin appearance, from 
haying been fown with frofted grain; and in fome {pots towards the 
eat end of the lower diftrict, confiderable damage has been done 
by the fuail and flug. 

This quarter has been uncommonly favourable for the prepara- 
tion of turnip-fallows ; which, from the high price of feed laft 
Winter, will be fown to an unufual extent: The feed has every- 
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where vegetated freely, and the young plants have in general a 
healthy appearance. Potatoes are a fine crop, being free of the 
curl in general. 

The prices of both fat and lean ftock kept advancing till’ to. 
wards Whitfunday, fince which they have been epon the decline ; 
The demand for lean ftock to the Englifh market, has been rather 
lefs than ufual during this quarter. 

Nothing can yet be faid with certainty as to the price of wool; 
the fale. of that article being fcarcely commenced on this fide of 
the Tweed. 

From the fmall quantity of grain in the hands of farmers, very 
little has been doing in the corn markets of late. 

Prices at Berwick, June 28th, per boll of fix Winchefter be. 
fhels, 

Wheat, Gos. to 80°, Oats, gos. to 45s. 
Beans, 65s. to 708. Barley, 49%. to sos. 

Butcher meat, which was at one time as high as rod. per lib., 
has, during this month, been gradually on the decline, Prices at 
Berwick, June 28th, were as follows: 

Beef, 8d. Veal, 6d. all per lib. of 16 ounces Englith. 

Mutton, 8d. 

June 30. 


Extra of a Letter from a Gentleman in the Eaftern part of Berwith- 


Shire, dated June 29. 


* About three weeks ago, I was led, by bufinefs, to the weftern 
extremity of this county, at Leader foot, to which | went by Kelfo, 
St Bofwell's, and Melrofe, and back by Mellerftain, Greenlaw, 
and Dunfe, by which | faw near 70 miles of country. To my view, 
things by no means locked wel’, Wherever the land is ftrong, or 
on acold retentive bottom, the crops of corn and grafswere wretch: 
ed, and the pasture miferable, On dry-bottomed turnip foils, every 
thing looked well, but late. Since my retura home, however, the 
crops on the laft kind of land in my neighbourhood are puthing for- 
ward feft, Turnip work is backward, from the late Spring and 
worn-out flate of the horfes ; but it works famoutly. Without rain 
foon, | fear a great lofs in that crop, as the quicken requires much 
working, which dries the foil fadly. Annual weeds everywhere 
abound far beyond common, Generally fpeaking, my farm is dry 
land ; and where the culture has been legitimate, the crops are ex 
cellent. Some that I got laft year from the hands of a fmall farmer, 
one of your, favourites of the theorift, and which | had to manage 
as I béit could, till I worked to windward, is poor enough, yet 
better than the beft managed cold bottomed. Hay crops on col 
land, and all that was late eaten, does not offer any decent we 
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On good dry lard, Winter and Spring hained hay looks well ; but 
of these there is very little in this part. In Berwick bounds, a 
hhilling the ftone of 24]b. has been refufed for hav from the rick : 
Not that any is yet cut; but 1 believe I fhall begin to cut next 
week.” 


East Lothian Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather wh'ch, in April, was friendly to vegetation, has 
during the greateft part of the two fucceeding months, been re- 
markably cold and-tempeftvous, and the growth of corn and grafs 
has confequently received a fevere check : this, when added to the 
critical ftate uf the ground, from the exceffive wetnefs of laft Win- 
ter, and the imperfeét cultivation which circumftances, in too many 
cafes, only allowed to be given, renders it highly probable, that 
the current crop will be much inferior to thofe of ordinary years. 

A confiderable lefs cuantity of wheat was fown this year than 
ufual; and, perhaps, three-fourths of it was put into the ground 
during the mounths of February and March. The appearance of 
the greateft number of fields is such, that a hort crop of this grain 
may be expeted. Barley, upon dry healthy fuils, is a tolerable 
crop. Some of it is already fully in the ear, and, upon the coaft 
fide, may be ready for the fickle in Auguft ; but, upon thin clay, 
and foft moorith foils, it is hardly off the ground, and is, almoft in 
ever cafe, fickly and unthriving. Oats are looking better in the 
inland parts of thecounty than tor fome time puft, the blanks occa- 
fioned by the grub being partially filled up; but upon the dry coaft 
fide land, where they lately difplayed a vigorous growth, the 
drought has injured them feverely Beans are worfe this year 
than ufval, efpecially upon clofe-bottomed foils, being generally 
thin, unhealthy, and getting into bloom before they are arrived 

at any length. Peas, upon clean lands, look well; but, as the 
quantity fown is very trifling, their effects hardly deferve to be 
noticed in an eftimate of this kind. 

The hay crop, except upon the dry healthy lend, is very light, 
and in few place will exceed 152 Scots ftones per acre. Some of 
itis already cut, and will be of fine quality, if dry weather conti- 
nues. Some fields have been fet at 12]. to 15]. per acre; but no 
price from the rick is yet fettled, though 1s. per ftone is {poken of, 
Prefent price of olj hay 18d. but Jittle remains on hand. 

The paftures are generally very bare; and without warmth and 
temperate rains, will not afford a full bite this feafun. The early 
flocking contributed to nip them up at the ftarting; and the cold 
taftetly winds blafted the young plants, extraGted the moifture ne- 
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ceflary for their yrowth, and hardened the furface fo much as to 
prevent their future progrefs. 

The potatoe fields never looked better ; and promife fubfantial 
relief to the poor, during the following year. Much the fame ex. 
tent as ufual is planted in this country ; but the fhow being univer. 
fally good, a double crop to that of the laft may be fafely exped- 
ed. Notwithftanding the apparent badnefs of the feed, fcarce a 
fingle blank is feen, and the cur/ is only in a few inftances difcern. 
ible. Perhaps the abfence of this fatal and common difeafe may 
be attributed to the unripenefs of the plant when taken up laf 
Autumn, which is the only probable caufe that can be affigned. 
In the high diftri& of this county, where the climate feldom per. 
mits them to arrive at maturity, the cwr/ is scarcely known; 
whereas, in the low diftriéts, it is never miffed after an early har. 
vefl, unlefs freth feed is brought from late fituations. 

Though the coldnefs of the weather has been injurious to the 
growing crops, it has proved very advantageous in the working of 
the turnip and naked fallows, which have this feafon received com. 
plete juftice. The repeated dry furrows given, will, in a great 
meafure, counteraé the bad effe és of the laft Winter, and remove 
the degree of acidity thereby lodged in the ground. Without 
moifture, howeyer, the heavy lands will be all to force with the 
brake and roller ; for they are fo hard, that, without thefe auzili- 
aties, it will be impoffible to reduce them to a proper tilth. Per. 
haps this is the manner in which the moft of farmers incline to 
work their~fallow, though it is fevere upon the labouring ftock, 
and increafes the expence of this neceflary operation. 

The quantity of land fown with turnip, is this year greatly in- 
creafed ; but, if fufficient moifture does not foon fall, one half of 
them will not vegetate. Seed has been exceedingly fcarce, and, in 
fome places, could with difficulty be procured. The early fown 
fields promife well, and fome are already thinned and fet out; but 
the greateft number are either {pringing imperfe@ly, or making no 
appearance. Much lofs was fuftained upon the foft foils, from the 
drills being blown by the high wefterly wind on Friday the 2oth 
current, 

The grain markets have fluétuated much in the courfe of this 
quarter, efpecially for wheat and oats. Wheat has, for a month 
paft, fteadily advanced, in the face of a large importaion ; which is 
a fure proot that the quantity on hand, of laft year’s crop, is not 
great, Current prices are from sos. to 60s. per boll of 4 firlots, 
the firlot being about 3 per cent. larger than the Winchefter buthel. 
Beans, per fame meafure, from 46s. to 53s. Barley, per boll of 
nearly 6 Winchefter bufhels, f-om 50s. to 56s, And oats, which 
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at one time, were as high as 57s. per boll, of fame fize, have, for 
feveral weeks, fold at 48s. and 51s. 

The demand for fat cattle has fully equalled the number fit for 
killing ; but prices, owing to inferiority of quality, and the plen- 
tifulnefs of lamb, have of late decreafed from 15 to 20 per cent. 
In the middle of May, decent beef was worth 12s. 6d. per ftone 
of 174 lb. finking the offal; but it now may be confidered as not 
exceeding 9s. upon an average. Mutton is rather lower. Lamb, 
if good, much the fame price as mutton. From the barrennefs of 
the paftures, it does not appear that beef, in this distri€t, will be 
plentiful during the feafon. 

Gifford Summer fair (the only one of confequence in this coun- 
ty) was well attended ; but the demand for lean ftock was very li- 
mited. Few good horfes were prefented, and a great number of 
theep remained unfold. 

An unvfual quantity of yellow weeds infeft the greateft part of 
the arable fields this feafon, which from the ftrong drought, will 
prove pernicious to the feveral grains with which fuch fields are 
occupied. Even the clays are full of them. Perhaps their ir- 
creafe is owing to the wetnefs of laft Summer, and the repeated 
black frofts which prevailed from December to March. The 

‘ ftrongeft foil was thereby loofed to fuch a degree, as enabled the 
feeds of thefe weeds at once to vegetate, after the ground was 
reduced by the harrow in ths Spring months, ——June 39. 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
Perth, dated Fune 28. 


* The wheats in this diftri are generally confidered as a light 
crop, and rather more backward than ufual. The oat crop up- 
on wet foils has failed much; and, in fome places, the grub-worm 
has done a good deal of injury where the ground is dry: oats 
aretolerably good. The growth of barley is not fo far advanced 
asto admit the forming of a precife opinion refpefing that crop, 
efpecially upon {trong foils, Beans appear to be a fcanty crop. 

The markets are not well fupplied-with grain ; indeed, we have 
little or none, but’ what is brought from aboad. The price of 
oat meal is 3°, 2d., and barley 2s. per peck, of 8lb. Dutch weight 
Bread is not fold in this county by the quartern loaf, as the 
weight varies according to the markets, but not the price. Hay 
is 18, 6d. per ftone of 22!b.; and as to the wool, I have not been 
able to learn, with any degree of certainty, the different prices, as 
the theep are but newly thorn. 
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I am rather of opinion, that there are not fo many acres fown 
with grain this feafen as ufual ; but think the potatoe fields con. 
fiderably enlarged: in general,they make a promifing appear- 
ance 

The butcher market in Perth is but indifferently fupplied. Prine 
cipal pieces of beef fell at od. per Dutch lib.; but there is little 
of good quality to be got. Lamb od.; veal 8d. 

As to the crop of grafs; the hay fields are very light, and the 
paftures much inferior to what they are in ordinary years.” 


Extract of a Letter from a Respectable House in Glasgow, 
dated Fune 30. 


¢ “ We thall endeavour to give yeu as accurate accounts of the 
current crop in this neighbourhood, and of the markets here, as 
in our power. In the vicinity of our city, the lower ward of La. 
narkthire, there is little variation in comparifon with laft year, re. 
{petting the forwardnefs of the crop. We have only a {mall quan- 
tity of wheat fown this feafon, and it looks worfe than common, 
Not much’ barely is fown; but the length it has come, only ena- 
bles us to fay, that the braird is middling. Such parts of the oat 
fields as were early fown, look tolerable ; but all the late fields 
have a very poor appearance. Beans, in general, look well. 
There never was fuch a quantity of potatoes planted here: in 
general, they are very late, a great part of them only coming a- 
bove ground, fo that the curl cannot be diftinguifhed. No con. 
traéts for a future delivery are yet made. 

The few turnips cultivated here are in drills; but the quantity 
is fo trifling, that they-are not worth mentioning. Hay hasa 
poor apearance, and promifes, at moft, to be only a middling 
crop. Prefent prices of old hay are from icd, to 3s. per Tron 
ftone of 22]b. ‘The pafture grafsis very poor, Cattle, theep, 
and lambs, all fell at high prices ; and the retail price may average 
1s. per lb, Tron weight. 

We have had little or no grain imported direct to this market, 
as it is entered in general at Horrowftounnefs Cuftomhoufe, when 
ordered from the Baltic, and forwa:ded from thence in lighters, 
Such cargoes as are received from America and Ireland, are en- 
tered here ; but there haxe been none imported from the former 
country as yet, except two cargoes of wheat, which were after- 
wards fent to the Irifh market. About 5300 barrels of flour have 
been received from America, which fold from 70s. to 75s. per bar- 
rel of 196 Ib. We have had no particular information refpectiag 
crops to the weftward, but believe they look very middling. 

Our 
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Our current prices here are, 
Scotch Wheat 48s. to 558.) 
Barley 40s. to 48s. 
Bear 358. to 42s. 
Oats 408. to 453. 
Beans none. 
Ost meal 45s. to 54s. 
Foreign Wheat 2s. to 65s. 
. White Peas ~ Be. to 08. t per boll 
Oats 428. to 45%. 
Englith Wheat 528. to bos. 
Barley 455. to 54s. 
Beans 52s. to 56s. 
Peas Gos. to 63s. 
Oats 458. to 54s. J 
Flour 1008. to 105s. per fack. 


Our wheat is all meafured by the Linlithgow ftandard firlot, 
which is a trifle above Winchefter ; but the meafure for beans is 
about 74 per cent. larger than the Linlithgow ftandard. Oats 
and barley are fold by the Stirlingfhire boll; that is to fay, our 
ball of thefe two grains is nearly one peck more than fix Win- 
chefter bufhels.” 


Extra® of a Letter from a Farmer in Aberdeenfbire, dated Fune 26. 


“ Cattle in good condition ftill fell high, though not fo dear, 
by 1°. 6d. per ftone, as in the month of May; but lean cattle are 
almoit unfaleable, on account of a want of grafs. Our grain crops, 
on light ands, look much better than the badnefs of the braird led 
us formerly to expec ; but cold and backward foils are as yet mak- 
ing a bad appearance, and | am much afraid that the crop upon 
them will turn out very indifferent. As for the hay, it is hardly 
worth the cutting ; and the paftures are exceeding bad, owing, in 
a great meafure, to the ftate of the weather, which continues cold 
and dry. Our turnips are about all fown; and we have been fa- 
voured with a famous feafon. A greater quantity of ground has 
been prepared for this branch of hufbandry than ufual. ‘There is 
not fo great appreherfions entertained now about a fupply of grain 
as lately: but, as the crop will be late, efpecially if growing weather 
does not fet in, there neceffarily muft be a greater degree of {carcity 
before harveft than has yet been felt. Potatoes are this year planted 
to a yreat extent, and appear to do well, which will be the firfl 
fubftantial relief to the diftreffed poor. You would be aftonithed 
at the fmaJl quantity of meal which is confumed, even in large fa- 
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milies, at this time, fince milk became plentiful. Indeed, it makes 
good the old faying, That went is an excellent mafter for teach- 
ing economy. 

I thould have mentioned, that, of all our crops, bar/ey and bigg 
ate looking beft: and an increafed quantity of thefe varieties are 
fown this feafon in the whole of Aberdeen and Banffshires ; which 
will make amends for a fcanty crop of oats. I am afraid that win- 
ter keep for cattle will not be plentiful, unlefs a great alteration for 
the better foon takes place. In Murrayfhire, the crops, upon the 
whole, look well; but they are fadly in want of rain. As for grafs, 
they have little or none ; and if the dry weather continues, I think 
they may have an early harveft, but that the crop will be fhort.” 


Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 


From April iff to tune 30th, inclufive. 


There have been few feafons wherein the operations of hufbandry 
have met with lefs interruption than during the time above {peci- 
fied. The weather, although by no means remarkably genial, has 
always allowed the farmer the full ufe of his cattle and implements; 
and tillage, of courfe, has been carried on with fpirit and vigour. 
The appearance of the crop is, however, not altogether fo promif- 
ing, as the favourable feed-time fhould have led one to expeét. The 
wheat, as formerly noticed, fown in a very unfavourable condition, 
continues ftill feeble and languid, ‘and, hardly yet begianing to thew 
the appearance of the ear, gives room to expedt a late harveft, as 
well as a feanty return. ‘The hay-lands are in general defective in 
clover, which alone would have the effe& to make a light crop; 
were it not even ftill further diminifhed in bulk, from the ftinted 
growth of the other graffes, owing to the intenfe drought, accom. 
panied with a confiderable degree of cold, which has diftinguifhed 
the commencement of the Summer feafon. The bean and peas 
crop is very diffimilar, part being excellent, and part very bad ; ow- 
ing, perhaps, to the previous flate of the feed when fown. On 
the other hand, the barley, fown in capital order, may ftill be a 
good crop, fhould fuitable rains arrive in time ; as would likewife 
the oats, if the fame much withed-for occurrence takes place. 
The potatoes appear to be good ; and, what is an agreeable circum- 
ftance, more of them have been planted than ufual. Turnip has 
been fown to a confiderable extent, and the land in fine condition: 
a moft boifterous ftorm, however, from the north-weft, on Friday 
June 20, is faid to have occafioned much damage to this root, as 

well 
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well as to other {pecies of crop. But farmers are a/ways complains 
ing ; which is the more unreafonable at the prefent moment, when 
we have it officially announced, as ufual, in the newfpapers, 
founded on many well authenticated auguries from bee-hives and 
bird-nefts), That the prefent crop is to be the creaTesT IN THE 
MEMORY OF MAN. 

Prices continue not only high, but to increafe: Of this, how- 
ever, the farmers can now clearly wath their hands, as not one of 
them in twenty has a fingle grain to difpofe of. To the port of 
Leith, the country now turns its eyes. The importation there has, 
happily, been very extenfive ; and, there is room to hope, will be 
able, at whatever price, to infure from famine ; particularly owing 
to the exertions of the Friendly Societies, who have imported al- 
moft one fiftieth part of the whole. 

The following have been the current prices of grain, &e. 


April. May. June. 
Shri. Shil. Sbil, 
‘Wheat, per boll, from 47 to 50 44 to 55 48 to 60 
Barley, ditto 43— 50° 50 — 52 48 — 52 
Oats, ditto 43— 53 4° — 45 42 — 46 
Beans and Peas, ditto 44 — 50 45— 50 46 — 50 
S...@ 


. . d. d. . 
Oat-meal the peck, 35—423 38—42 38 


Potatoes, during feed time, as high as 2s. 6d. the peck ; and 
even for the table have fince not been under 2s. 

Butcher-meat was alfo uncommonly dear, having gone as high as 
from 10d. to 12d. the lib.; but, of late, from the influx of lamb 
and other grafs fed meat, is become more moderate, But nothing 
appeared fo extravagant in price as frefh butter, which, during the 
months of April and May, fold at from 20d. to.as. the lib. of 22 
oz. Affociations were repeatedly endeavoured to be formed to 
reduce its price, by refraining from the ufe, but to no purpofe; 
for, although this confpiracy and combination was openly recom 
mended from the newfpapers, yet the rate continued undepreffed, 
till, in the courfe of the feafon, (from the return of good pafture 
increafing the quantity), the price was reduced through natural 
means. It fells now at from 15, to 16d. 
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Return of grain of all kinds, flour, meal, and hulled barley, im- 
ported and exported at Leith, from February 23d to July sth 
inclufive. The whole reduced to quarters, of 8 bufhels each, 
reckoning a ton of flour equal to 7 quarters of wheat ; a ton of 
hulled barley equal to 8 quarters of barley; and 4 bulls oat- 
meal equal to 3 quarters of oats : 


Week Imported Imported Exported 
ending coaflways. Soreign. coafways, 

March 1. 1654 none 93 
8. 2297 none 976 

15. 3560 none 815 
22. 2403 none 667 
29. 1048 none 466 

5. 1742 none 558 

12. 1900 none 821 
19. 1367 none 1006 
26. 7265 none 1322 

3- 1176 408 

10. 2860 1238 
47- 3343 2049 
24. $837 2782 
31. 4435 2288 

7 2972 3786 

14- 2771 1747 
21. 2284 1220 
28. 8350 2656 

§ 3180 1809 


Total 69,550 37,210 26,699 


Coaftways 62,550 
Foreign 37210 


Total 97,760 
Dedué& exported 26,699 


Remains 71,c61 


It is computed, that the city of Edinburgh, town of Leith, and 
adjacent fuburbs, confume weekly, in bread corn of all kinds, about 
3000 quarters; and, for feveral weeks paft, befides what is exported 
by fea from Leith, there have been about 1000 quarters weekly 
fent from thence, by land-carriage, into the interior of the country. 


ENG. 
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ENGLAND. 


Extra& of a Letter from a Correfpondent at Hull, dated Fune 2>. 


Our wheat market has of late been fupplied with foreign grain, 
of which the importation is confiderable. Beft Dantzic fort fold on 
Tuefday at 126s. per quarter, of 8 Winchefter buthels which, the 
preceding week, fetched only 120s. Inferior qualities from other 
parts down f> low as 100s. 

Oats.—Few at Market. None fold this week : but prices on 
Tuefday fe’ennight were from 44s. to 57s. Beans, none on hand. 
‘A few pidgeon beans fold laft week at 78s. Rye gos.to gs. Hay 
from 51. to 61. per ton, 

Butcher meat very variable. The average may be, for pork 64 ; 
mutton 74d; beef od; veal 7d.; all per pound of 16 ounces. 
Beef to thips, taking the whole carcafe, 68s. per cwt. 

Flur.—Fine 53. 6d. to 5s. 8d. per flone of r4lib. Bread 
4s 10d. per ditto. American fuperfine flour, in barrels, fold to 
private families at 75s. per barrel, containing about 14 ftone, Po= 
tatoes 1s. 3d. per peck; they were very scarce both with the far- 
mers and dealers. New crop from 8d. to 1s. per pound weight, 

Wool.—It is hard to {peak refpe&ting the price of this article. 
The farmers afk from 21s. to 25s. per tod of 28§ lib.; but none 
is as yet fold higher than 22s. 

Lintfeed, 63s. per quarter. 

Rapefeed, ¢2]. 10s. per laft. 

Lintfeed cakes, 1ol. 10s. per ton. 
. Rapefeed ditto, 71. per ditto, 

Grafs on theltered and dry lands promifes well. On low or flat 
lands, where the water covered it in Winter, very indifferent. If 
warm weather commences foon, and moderate rains follow, there 
is no fear of a full bite. 

Wheat has the worft appearance of the feveral grains. In low 
lands it is flarving ; but fome of the dry foils have a promifing ap- 
pearance. Upon others it is indifferent, and much injury has been 
fuftained by the flug. This as well as other grains, ftands muchin 
need of warm weather. A deal of bad feed was fown, which did 
not vegetate ; and moft of farmers think, that from one half to 
three fourths of a good crop is all that can be expetted. 

Oats 
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Oats look tolerably well. Beans beft ofall. Barley only mid. 
dling. 

Milk fell at 2d. per quart, equal to a chopin of your fpirit mea. 
fare. Butter 1s. per lib. of 16 ounces. 

In our future communications, we truft we will be enabled to 
tranfmit you more extenfive intelligence ; and be affured, that, in 
the above particulars, we have ftudied corre@tnefs to the uttermoft 
of our power- 


Lincolnfhire Quarterly Report. 


The ftate of the growing crops of corm in this county is as 
follows : Wheats are very thin, and much inferior to what they 
have been for feveral years. A great many of the plants perithed 
during the Winter months, which gives caufe to fear that the pre. 
fent crop will be a deficient one. Spring grains are, in general, 
much asufual. Barley and oats have a promifing appearance, with 
the exception of the marthes ; for, in fome parts of thefe, the con- 
dition of the crop is truly melancholy, having, io the frit inftance, 
been nearly deftroyed by the coldnefs and wetnefs of the feafon, 
and latterly by the attacks of the grub-worm. It is an abfolute 
faét, furprifing as it may appear, that fome farmers in thefe fitua- 
tions would at this time take confiderably lefs for their crop than 
they gave for its feed. Beans and peas do not look fo well as in 
ordinary years. Perhaps, taking the whole county, the crop, upon 
an average (making the above exceptions), may be confidered near- 
ly as good as ufual, 

The crops of artificial grafs are not likely to be produdtive, on 
account of their growing in an irregular patched manner, havin 
fome parts well ftored with plants, while others are naked altogether. 
This is pretty general, and can only be attributed to the wetnefs of 
the weather ; for, if the feed had been bad, the effeéts would have 
been uniform. The natural meadows, it is to be hoped, will make 
up for the failure of the artificial grafles, as they, upon the whole, 
make a luxuriant appearance. 

Fat beafts are {carce, and feed very flow, which is owing to the 
extreme coldnefs of the weather. Some of the paftures are quite 
ftarved, and, of courfe, very deficient of grafs. Fat theep are 
coming to be tolerably plentiful. Prefent prices of butcher-meat : 
beef 84d. to od. per hb,; mutton 7d, to 74d.; veal 7d. to 8d.; 
lamb 8d. to gd. Of the laft article, not many have been flaughter- 
ed this feafon. 

The prices of grain are, wheat from 115s. to 120s. per quarter ; 
barley sos. to 70s.5; rye 708. to 80s.; oats 49s. to 56s.; beans 
Ses. to gos. ; all Winchefter meafure. vt 

© 
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The clippings of theep, or thearings, are now going on here ; 
but the fleeces, in general, are thought to be lighter than laft year. 
The prices are not yet afcertained ; but 25s. per tod of 28 lib. is 
expected. Ewe wool is fuperior in quality to that of laft year’s 
growth. 

Potatoes promife to be an excellent crop ; and it is hoped that 

the goodnefs of this valuable efculent will, in a great meafure, com- 
penfate for the apparent deficiency of the wheat crop. 
_ The fowing of turnip has been general throughout the county ; 
and, fhould the weather continue dry, good crops may be expeét- 
ed, where tolerable management has been praétifed. The broad- 
caft method of fowing is cuftomary in this county ; and, when the 
manure is ploughed into the ground the fame day it is laid on, it 
is found to anfwer beft. 

The {mall farmers of this county have fuffered exceedingly from 
the late calamitous feafon, efpecially thofe upon the low fen lands, 
wet clay and heath foils, where their crops were not only deficient, 
but the grain of a bad quality, It is not to be fuppofed, but that 
the large farmer has had his fhare of the general calamity; yet 
from his extenfive capital, he has been able to remedy the evil, by 
geining in one way, what he loft in another ; which was not the 
cafe with the {mall farmer, with whom all was lofs, 

Parifh rates have become alarmingly high, partly from the dear- 
nels of provifions, and alfo from the increafing habits of luxury 
and extravagance among all ranks. This is alone what will bring 
ruin upon this happy and fertile land, Pity that luxury could not 
be checked before it has taken too deep a root ; and that the pri- 
meval plain honeft induftry of our anceftors could not again be in- 
troduced. This, combined with their good morals, would lay fuch 
a foundation of real national wealth and profperity, as would baffle 
all the attexapts of our moft inveterate enemies to undermine. 
June. 20. 


Extra& of a Letter from Ripon (Yirk/bire), dated June 29. 


* You may be affured of every exertion in my power being 
ufed, to promote the laudable undertaking in which you are en- 
gaged. 1 now tranfmit a fhort account of our crops and markets. 
The wheats in this neighbourhood are in general very unpromifing, 
and {pring crops very backward it their growth. Hay appears to 
be a good crop, and fome of it is already cut down. The paftures 
are alfo good upon the whole. We are buly with our turnip feed, 
which is here moftly done according to the drill fyftem, though not 
the common way in this county. 


Ona 
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Our market this day is as follows : 

Wheat, 16s. 17s. and 27s. 6d. per buthel. 
Maflin, 138. and 148. 

Beans, 118. 6d. 128. and 138. 
Oats, 8s. and gs. 6d. 

Our buthel is a trifle larger than Winchefter meafure. 
Old. potatoes, 6°, per bufhel, and very f{carce. 
Milk cheefes, 44d.. per lib. avoirdupois. 

Butter, 48s. and 49s. per firkin of 56 lib. ditto. 
Long wool, 14s. to 16s. 6d. per ftone of 17 lib. 
It is chiefly long wool which is grown in this diftri. 


LExtraél of a Letter from a Yorkshire Farmer, Sune 25. 


* The weather having of late been rather warmer, attended with 
fome fhowers, occafions our corn fields to affume a better appear. 
ance ; and, where the plants are thick enough, a fair crop may be 
expeGted. Hay upon good land, tolerable; but, upon foils of 
inferior quality, very indifferent. Paftures, upon the whole. but 
middling. Lean beafts and theep felling pretty well. Fat ftock 
has rather declined in Price ; but I don’t apprehend the fall will 
be confiderable. Owing to a dulnefs of trade, and to a want of 
foreign remittances, wool has not advanced fo much as expected, 
Have only got 6d. per ftone for mine above laft year’s prices, 
_ being 13s» per ftone of 15 lib. : my theep arejof the new Leicefter 
breed. Some have fold at 14s. and 15s.; but thefe are not gene. 
ral prices for long wool. Short wool from 9s. to 20s. The firth, 
of the coarfe Scottith kind, the others from theep bred on our 
moors and commons. 

Our markets at Wakefield and Pontefraét, for the following arti- 
cles. are : 

Wheat, 45s. to sos. per load of 3 bufhels. 

Beans, 35s. to 36s. 

Oats, 55. to 638 per quarter. 

Barley, {carce any of it fit for human ufe, and little elfe to fell. 

Turnip feed, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per lib. ; very {carce, a great quan- 
’ tity being fown this feafon, 

Rape duft, 28s. per quarter. 

Beef, 8d. to 10d. per lib. 

Lamb and mutton 8d. 

Veal, 7d. 

Fine long wool, from 12s. to rss. per flone of 15slib. 

Fine hort, 15s. to 20s. 

Coarfe, gs. and upwards as in quality. 


Norfolk, 
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Norfolk Quarterly Report. 


Tue backwardnefs of the laft harveft retarded the wheat feed, 
and the unfavourablenefs of the after weather prevented the culti- 
vation given from being equally good as in better feafons. Some 
wheats were therefore delayed till the Spring months, which is 
never reckoned fo good, either in quantity or quality; as thofe 
fown in Autumn. ‘The cultivation of the Spring crops was, how. 
ever, as good as in the average of feafons, and the extent fown is 
pearly the fame a8 ufual; our mode of cropping preventing any 
material deviation. Both drilling and dibbling are certainly in- 
cteafing in prattice, being found highly beneficial. 

A much greater quantity of potatoes are planted this year than 

common ; and many farmers are forward in their turnip feed ; 
fome have a half, others a third fown. The drill fyftem is not 
much followed, though it has been found to anfwet well, where 
properly conduéted. 
* The appearance of the growing crops, as in all years, is extreme- 
ly various, owing to a multitude of caufes, The wheats are much 
mended in thofe places where they lately looked worft, and a very 
confiderable part ate as fine as in any feafon. Peas look remark- 
ably fine, and bloom well. The barley and oats are alfo good, pro- 
mifing to make an abundant return ; and, in forwardnefs, are much 
the fame as in the beft of years, I underftand the grub has done 
much damage in fome parts of the county, more than ufually hap- 
pens. 

Grafs of all kinds is a great crop, and hay harveft is now genes 
tally in hand. Some fields are teady for the ftack; as yet, no 
price is fixed. ‘ Our markets for beef and mutton are very bare ; 
the former fells at the enormous price of 10s, and ros. 6d. per 
ftone of 14 1b ; the latter at 8d. per Ib., and none really fat to be 
met with. The lambing feafon proved remarkably favourable ; 
feldom, equalled, and never exceeded, in this diftrict. 

At our market yefterday, the little wheat that appeared expe- 
rienced a further rife of 2s, or 3s. per quarter; the millers were 
the only purchafers. Barley, oats, and peas, are exceeding fearce, 
and fully maintain their prices. Fine wheat, 124s., runs 116s. : 
Fine barley, 72s. ; feconds, 60s. ; oats 52s. to 56s. ; beans 74s. to 
46s, per quarter of 8 Winchefter bushels. d 

An Agricultural Society has lately been eftablifhed at Lynn, 
whereof Thomas William Coke Efq. is chofen Prefident, and 
the Earls Cholmosdely, Spencer, Montrath, Clermont; Lords 
Walpole, Petre, Wodehoufe; Sir Richard Bedingfield, Sir Henry 
Lambert, and Sir Martin B. Folkes Bart. Vice-Prefidents. The 
“VoL, fi NO. UT. Hh purpofes 
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<« 
purpofes of the Inftitution are, the collecting of ufeful information, 
tending to the acquifition of a more perfec knowledge in agricule 
ture ; breeding of every kind of flock, grazing and planting ; and, 
¥or attaining thefe objeds, premiums are to be offered. 

Two general meetings of the Society are to be held annually, 
viz. at Swaffham, on the day preceding Thetford wool fair; and 
the other at Lynn, on the Wedneflay neareft the zoth of Feb. 
tuary. 


Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 


Tus crops of wheat, in general, are more improved in their ap- 
pearance than was expected by many. The ftraw promifes to be 
ftrong on the ground; and, if the ears correfpond with it, this 
grain may yet have a fair average produce, notwithftanding the 
thinnefs of moft of the crops, and the utterly defetive ftate of many 
of them, Barley and oats appear a full crop in many inftances, 
The beans, peafe, and vetches, have reaped all the advantage from 
the late fhowery weather, fo favourable to thefe articles, that could 
be reafonably expected from the bad and unpromifing ftate of the 
feed ; yet many of them plant very thin, and fcarcely any can be 
abundant. During the laft two weeks, the mowers and haymakers 
have been bufy with the grafs, of which a part has been already 
hayed and ftacked in different parts of the county. The produce 
appears abundant on the dry and well-manured foils ; on the ftrong 
and cold foils, by no means fo. Clover is late in flowering, but ge- 
rerally a full crop ; very littleis cut at prefent. Potatoes look un- 
commonly well; are nearly, if not perfe€lly, free from the curl, 
and bid fair for a good fupply of that ufeful root, at a time when 
every article of human fubfiftence will, in all probability, be pe- 
culiarly wanted. Flax, on dry foils, is promifing, but has fuffered 
much from worms, &c. on the ftiffer ones. Of rape, there isa 
pyolpeét of an average produce. Yams, clover, and other feeds, 
plant thick and well. 

Fallows. From the cloudy and heavy ftate of the weather, 
of late, the turnip fallows, on foils not of the drieft quality, are in 
a backward condition. Some of the beft lands are however fown; 
but much remains to be done on the generality of them, before 
they can be in proper tilth : the prefent fine weather will affift the 
cultivators to finith this work ina very fhort time. The Summer 
fallows are. of courfe, in no great degree of forwardnefs. 

Prices of Grain The beft famples of wlreat command high 
and advancing prices, 18s. 6d. ; barley at 8s, 6d. ; and oats 7s. 6d. 
per buthel of Winchefter. 

Buscher- 
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Butcher-meat,————The beft beef from gd. to 1s,; mutton 8d. ; 
and veal 7d. per Ib. of 16 ounces, 

Cattle and Sheep Both fat and lean are at high prices, parti- 
culatly the fat; perhaps no very confiderable reduction of the 
pice of thefe may take place foon, notwithflanding its prefent ex- 
arbitance. 

Horfes———-Good ones, both for the faddle and draught, are 
fcarce and dear. 

June 7. 
ExtraG of a Leiter from Stafford, Fune 25. 


“ I have been in London fora month paft, and, on my return, 
had the fatisfaGtion of obferving that the crops in the midland 
counties promife to yield great abundance. On Monday, my hay- 
harveft commenced, which will yield me a greater crop than I 
have got four years paft. The weather is good at this time ; and, 
if it continues, we fhall foon yet it into the flick. Wheat, barley, 
and oats, have all a fine appearance ; and the tares, which I had 
from London at 20s, per bufhel, befiies carriage, promife to be a 
moft luxuriant crop. We are now bufy with our turnip-fowing ; 
but feed is exceedingly {carce, and at an extravagant price. I paid 
2s. per Ib. for it, and ufed, in former years, to have it. for 8d. and 
tod. I have made every inquiry refpe€ting the ftate of our mar- 
kets. On Saturday, prices were, foxy wheat 20s. to 22s.; barley 
98, to 108. 6d.; oats gs. to gs. 6d. ; beans 13s. to 14s. per bufhel 
of 38 quarts; beef 7d.; lamb 64d,; mutton 7d.; veal 5§4. per 
Ib, of 16 ounces. I have finifhed the fhearing of my theep and 
lambs, and have been very fuccefsfu) in the latter this feafon, hav- 
ing only loft two out of all my ftock, which is of the large Leis 
cefter fort. The wool is coarfe: 1 have been offered 25s. per tod 
of 39 lb., and 10d, per ib. for lambs wool ; but, as higher prices 
are expected, have not fold. Next Saturday is our fair, when L 
thall be better able to intorm you of the price of evezy article, 
though | doubt it will be too late for your next Number. 

During the time 1 was in London, 1 vifited Mr Adam’s farm at 
Streatham, which is wel] worth the att-ntion of every farmer. He 
has one of Mr Meikle’s thrathing-machines, and feveral other cu- 
tious inftruments for agricultural operations. 1 lkewife faw a 
pumber of new invented hufbandry infiruments, at M‘Dougal’s in 
Oxford Road, with which | was highly gratified.” 


Extra& of a Letter from London, June 30. 


“ T have not yet been fuccefsful in opening a correfpondence 
for you in the fouthern counties of Hants, Suffex, &c. but have 
the promife of reports for your next number. ‘The wheat crops 
Mm Middlefex look but very indifferent ; moft, of the foil being 

Hh2 
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a flrong clay ; the continued cold weather injured it much; in 
many places, there will not be half a crop. ‘The field that you 
faw laft Summer in fallow, near Moor Park, is fo very bad and 
thin, that beans have been planted upona great part of it, to make 
up the crop; the other half of the field is this year under Summer. 
fallow, and in as bad order as what you faw laft year. The beans 
and peas, in general, promife to be an abundant crop, and the few 
oats fown are good : little er no barley is grown in this county, 
In Hertfordthire, the wheats, upon the whole, appear to be good, 
and are much more forward than in Middlefex, being now all thot 
and in bloom; while many of the Middlefex fields have the ear 
ftill locked up in the blade. In Surry, the wheats are good ; the 
oats and barley alfo look well; and feveral fields of rye are fo for. 
ward, that if the prefent fine weather continues, we will not be long 
in having new grain at market. The hufbandry round the me- 
tropolis, is much in the fame ftate as ufual at this time of the year, 
In Middlefex, which I have had more opportunities of examining 
than the other counties, the fallows are badly managed ; they 
don’t appear to have been crofs-ploughed, and are fo full of couch, 
that the furrows are 2s green asacorn crop in the month of March. 
For three months paft, our markets have been advancing, notwith- 
ftanding the large importation of foreign grain ; of late, the quan. 
tity of fine Englith wheat at market being fmall, and the quality 
of the foreign being fo indifferent, that but a {mall proportion of 
it can be mixed with the other in grinding, has occafioned fine 
famples to advance confiderably. Good oats, from the fame caufe, 
are likewife advanced; while ordinary qualities, both of wheat and 
oats, have a very dull fale. 5 

From the great demand from the north for the laft two months, 
the prices of barley, hog peas and beans, have rifen confiderably. 
Smithfield market has been well fupplied for the laft three months ; 
but, owing to the great demand for the navy, &c. prices at times 
have been very high. “ Vegetables of every kind have been fdld in 
CoventsGarden market for fix weeks paft ; and, with green peas 
and other vegetables, are now in abundance; as are alfo ftraw- 
berries, cherries, and currants. ‘The hay crop round London is 
very good, and, having a fortnight of fine weather, a great part is 
got ftacked in excellent condition. The look of the hop vines in 
Kent, at prefent, is unfavourable. The duty is only eftimated at 
90,000l., which, fome time ago, was thought might reach from 
150,000]. to 209,000]. ; but if the fine weather continue, the crop 
may be confiderably better than what appearances indicate. 


State 
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State of the feveral Markets this day. 


oe te 
— 


MARKLANE, 


Foreign wheat, 100s. to 1305. 

Englith ditto, 129s, to 153s. 

Oats, 44s. to 58s. 

Stained barley, 46s. to 56s. 

Kiln-dried ditto, 509. to 6us. 

Fine malting ditto, 60s. to 733. 

Malt, .57s. to 8os. 

Hog peas (laft week), gos. to 1005. 

Tick beans, 66s. to 76s. 

Small ditto, 80:. to 86;. 
—all per quarter of 8 bufhels Winchefter. 

Flour, sl. 10s. per fack of 280 lib. 

Bread, 1844. per quartern loaf. 

New potatoes, 158. per cwt. retailed at 2d. and 24d. 
per lib. 


SMITHFIELD. 


Beef, 5:, to 6s. Lamb, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 
Mutton, 53s. to 6s. Veal, 4s. to 4s. 6d. 
Pork, 5s. to 6s. 8d. by the carcafe. 

Retailed Prices, per pound of 16 ounces, 
Beef, 844. to 10d. Mutton, 8d. to gd. 
Lamb, 10d. to Is. Veal, gd. to rod, 


ST JAMES’S HAY MARKET. 


New hay, 4l. 10s. to 61. per load, 
Old ditto, 4l. 10s. to 71. 10s. 
Clover ditto, 7]. 7s. to 7]. 10s, 
Straw, 2I. 14s. to 3]. 3s. 


Sheep tkins, 3s. 4d. to 6s. 6d. ; lamb ditto, 2°. 6d. to 3s. 2d. ; 
fhearlings, 1s.: clover feed, 24s. to gos. per cwt.; white ditto, 
4os. to 1008.5 trefoil, 34s. to 563.5 rye grafs, 16s. to 24s, per 
quarter ; turnip feed, qos. per bufhel; rape feed, 461. to sal. per 
laft ; raw hides, 2s. to 3s. per ftone of 8 lib.; market fkins, 10s. 
6d. each ; horfe hides, 15s, to 16s. each ; tallow, 35. 8d. per ftone 
_of 8 lib.; hops, Farnham, 121. 16s. to 14!.; Kent, rol. 14s. to 
431.; Effex, rol. to 15]. 10s.; Suffex, rcl. 18s, to 151, 


The 
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The average Price of Corn, by the laft returns, is 
England, Scotland, 
Wheat, 126s. 1d. Wheat, 94s. 2d. 
Barley, 66s. 8d. Barley, 573. 7d. 
Oats, 48s. 7d. Oats, 48s. od. 
Rye, 88s. 7d. Rye, 55% od. 
Beans, 76s. 8d. Beans, 83s, 6d. 
Peas, 79s. 8d. Peas, 875s. 1d. 
Big, 56s. 6d. Big, 49s. 4d. 
All per quarter, Winchefter. 


Oat-meal, per fack . Oat-meal per 
of 280 lib. - } 83s. 74. boll. « } 43s 8d, 


There were imported, laft week, into London, 2c00 cwt. of ba 
con, 51 tons of beef, 1500 cwt. butter, 10¢o ewt. cheefe, 709 Ib, 
of hops, 1266 quarters of oats, 3188 quarters of wheat, 1984 lb, 
Spanith wool, 1659 cwt. rice, and 300 tons of pork. 


Extra of a Letter from a Farmer in Wales, dated June 26. 


“« I was happy to receive a copy of the Farmer’s Magazine, and 
fhall be proud if any information, in my power to communicate, 
contributes to promote fuch an ufeful publication. Something of 
the kind is much wanted in this part of the kingdom, for we are 
far behind in point of improvement ; and I know of no plan better 
calculated to {pur on our farmers, than to let them fee what is done 
by their brethren in other quarters. 

We have here a great number of fmall farms, rented from 2ol. to 
601. a year, on which are kept from four to ten cows: and perhaps 
not more than ten acres of the drieft {pots are ploughed, yielding 
little more grain in a good year than is neceffary for the fupport of 
the farmer's family. At prefent, there is not one in five of the 
farmers of that defcription, but what is under the neceffity of pure 
chafing corn, and even many of a higher clafs are in the fame fitua- 
tion. We have a few farmers who rent from 1ocl. to 5ool. of land; 
but, in general, we don’t like the plough, the expence being fo 
great as to eat up all the profit ; and, unlefs we can be brought te 
change our prefent cuftoms altogether, it will never be otherwife. 
Our ploughing is chiefly performed with oxen ; and the farmer who 
Satents badlee his team into the field with lefs than fix of thefe 
animals, may lay his account with being the ¢a/é of the country. 
It is common to fee eight large oxen in one plough, ftirring 
the barley land; fo that the very beft land on the farm is em- 
ployed in raifing hay and pafture grafs, for the fupport of the 
working ftock. There are more horfes ufcd of late than for- 

merly, 
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merly, but four is the number ufually yoked. Two horfes in a 
plough was never heard of here till I came to this country ; though, 
I think, under propet management, oxen might be employed with 
advantage ; and I (hall give reafons in fupport of this opinion, ina 
fature communication. 

A good deal of the land kere is pared and burned, which is 
found to do well upon the old meadows. We don’t pay much at- 
tention to dung, except when required for the turnip fields, which 
have of late greatly increafed, Our chief manure is lime, with 
which this country abounds ; the quality various. The generel 
method is, to lime every fifth year; and the common rotation up- 
on the dry land is, fallow, wheat, barley, clover, and wheat. This 
year, wheat after clover is looking better than after fallow, though 
the crop is in general very thin, and nothing like to what it was 
laft year at this time : the late dry weather has been in its favour, 
and it looks tolerably healthy. Some fields are beginning to fhow 
the ear. The dry gravels have the beft appearance, as the wetnefs 
of April and May was beneficial to land of that defcription ; but 
the clays have fuffered much, and, to all appearance, will not pro- 
duce half a crop; the late fowing, and the bad feed ufed, being 
much againft it. Our markets are high for every article. Wheat 
is 48s. and 50s. per buthel of 20 gallons (27 buthels Winchefter) ; 
barley 3cs.; oats not to be got, oat meal fells at 1s. per quart. 
but there is little ufed in this part of the country. Potatoes 
are very dear, both old and new ; the Jatter fold in Cardiff market, 
on Saturday, at 6d. per lib.; beef from 6d. to g4.; mutton 8d. ; 
veal 6d.; lamb 6d.; dry bacon 14d.3 butter from rod. to 1.5 
cheefe of new milk 8d. : ditto of ewe milk gd. ; ditto of tkimmed 
milk 6d.; all per pound of 16 ounces; hay 61. perton; ftraw 
equally highin proportion. The crop of hay feems a middling one 
this year. Theclover and rye. grafs harveft is moftly finifhed, and 
we will foon begin to cut the meadows, which are generally fuffi- 
cient work till the corn harveit arrives.” 


Northumberland Quarterly Report. 


The crops upon dry foils are, in general, looking well ; but up- 
on clays,—ftrong loams,—wet, and cold-bottomed lands, the ap- 
pearance is very unpromifing: a great failure has been occafion- 
ed, on fuch foils, by the deftructive effeéts of the Beetle Grub *, 
particularly in the wheat and oats fown upon clover leas, Many 

fields 


* This Grub is from 1 inch to 14 inch, long of a brownith grey co'our, Some 
of them were put in a box with earth, and regularly fed, but have not yet 
made any change; others have been opened, and the embryo of the Black 
Beetle taken out of them. 
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fields have been fo completely eaten off, that they have been plough. 
ed up again for fallow ; fome were fown with barley, which has als 
fo been very much injured, and, in many places, entirely deftroyed. 
The lofs, I am afraid, is much more extenfive than is at prefent 
imagined. A good deal will depend upon favourable weather, and 
a fine harveft ; but, from prefent appearances, the crop, upon fuch 
foils, cannot be eflimated at more than half of the ufual average; 
and the harveft will not be early. 

Turnips, fown the beginning of June, are looking very healthy ; 
what have been fown the latter end of the month, and in July, want 
rain, to bring them forward, particularly upon adhefive foils, which, 
were fo faturated with wet laft year, that they have wrought very 
unkindly for turnip fallow, and could not be brought to that mellow 
pulverized fate, fo neceflary for the vegetation of {mall feeds. 

Potatoes are looking well, and appear to have little of the curly 

Paftures have been very bad, and hay is expeted to be a light 
crop, unlefs favourable rains come very foon. 

The young clovers, in many places, have been much injured by, 
the fmall grey {nail. e% 

The markets for fat ftock were at their height about the middle _ 
of May, when beef was from 12s. to 135. per ftone, finking the of- . 
fal; and mutton od. per lib. ; but have been coming down ever. 
fince. The prices of beef are now from 7s. to 10s. per ftone, ace 
cording to fatnefs, and mutton 7d. to 8d. per lib. 

The wool-growers expeéted a confiderable advanee on laft year’s 
prices; but the buyers do not feem willing to give more, that is, gd. 
to 10d. per lib, for long wool, and 1s. 1d. to 1s. 3d. for fhort wool,” 
The fleeces take off very light ; and the crop ef wool, in refped. 
to weight, is thought to be confiderably under the average. 


The corn makets have kept advancing. The prefent prices 
are, 


: 


Wheat, 14s. 6d. per Winchefter buthel. 
Barley, 8s. 44. ditto. 
Oats, 9s. 6d. ditto. 
Peas, 148. 4d. ditto. 


Extra&i of a Letter from Newcafile, July 2% 


“ Our crops here, and in the neighbourhood, are far from being 
fo promifing as in the fouthern countics. The oat crop, in particu. 
lar, looks i!) ; and, in many parts, the firft fowing was ploughed 
» down, and freth feed fown. r prices are, Conningfberg — 

1208. pet quarter; rye, Sos. to 86s. ; barley, Gos. to 635.4 oat 
6. to Sos. , peas and beans, hardly any at market.” 


Pafoeri 
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Regarding the prefent ftate of our crops, 1 am forry to fay that 
nothing very favourable can be mentioned. Not more than half 
the ufual quantity of wheat was fown ; or, in othér words, what 
with the difficulty which attended the fowing, and what has been 
ploughed down, not half the ufual quantity remains ; and wé can- 
not promife half of an average crop from its ptoduce. Barley 
aad oats look tolerably.well, and are greatly improved by the late 
rains, which were much wanted before we received them. Some 
of the barley is in the ear. Peas, in general, are very indifferent. 
Hay harveft is begun, but the crop is light. The Summer has 
hitherto been cold and ungenial. Some demand has lately been 
for cattle, which have fold at pretty high prices. _Beef and mut- 
ton fell at 6d. per 1b. ; oat meal from 4os. to. 50s. pér boll of o 
ftones Dutch ; bear meal from 32s. to 40s. per boll of 10 ftones, 
oats 40s. to 50s. per boll of 5 firlots; barley, per boll of 4 firlots 
gos. to 48s. I believe little wheat and peas have been fold for 
thefe three months paft. The late rain was very feafonable for 
the turnip crop, which will now in all probability turn out a good 
crop. 1 heard of few complaints in this quarter from the flug or 
worm, that has been fo much noticed in other parts. I teuft it 
will be in my power fhortly to fend fome important inform ation 
relpecting the theep hufbandry of the northern counties, which I 
expe&t from a gentleman who has extenfive concerns in that line, 
aad is = qualified for communicating fuch information. 

July 5+ 


Haddington, Faly 11.—Our wheat market was rather dull, and 
ptices were lower this day than left. Higheft prices 63s. 6d. ; but 
oaly fix bolls fold at that rate. Current prices were from 558. to 
58. Oats much as formerly ; higheft 50s.; but the quantity was 
not great. Barley advanced 2s. ; and likewife peas and beans. 
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a strong clay, the continued cold wet weather injured it much’; 
in many places there will not be half a erop. The field that 
you faw last fummer in fallow near Moor park, is so very bad 
and thin, that beans have been planted upon a great part of it to 
make up the crop; the other half of the field is this year under 
fommer fallow, and in as bad order as what you faw last year. 
The beans and pease in general promise to be an abundant crop, 
and the few oats sown, are good ; little or no barley is grown in 
this county. In Hertfordshire, the wheats, upon the whole, 
appear to be good, and are much more forward than in Middle. 
sex, being now all shot and in bloom ; while many of the Mid- 
dlesex fields have the ear still locked up in the blade. ‘In Surry, 
the wheats are good, the oats and barley alfo look well, and fe- 
veral fields of rye are so forward, that if the prefent fine weather 
continues, we will not be Jong in having new grain at market. 
The husbandry round the metropolis, is much in the same state 
as ufual at this time of the year. In Middiesex, which I have 
had more opportunities of examining than the other counties, 
the fallows are badly managed, they don’t appear to have been 
cross ploughed, and are so full of couch, that the furrows are as 
green as a corn crop in the month of March, For three months 
past our markets have been advarcing, notwithstanding the 
large importation of foreign grain; of late, the quantity of fine 
English wheat at market being small, and the quality of the fo. 
reign being so indifferent, that but a small proportion of it can 
be mixed with the other in grinding, has occasioned fine sam- 
ples to advance considerably. Good vats from the same cause 
are likewise advanced, while ordinary qualities both of wheat 
and oats, have a very dull sale. 

From the great demand from the north for the last two months, 
the prices of barley, hog pease and beans, have risen consider- 
ably. Smithfield market has been well supplied for the last 
three months, but, owing to the great demand for the navy, 
&c. prices at times have been very high. Vegetables of every 
kind have been sold in Covent Garden market for six weeks 
past, and, with green pease and other vegetables, are now in a- 
bundance, as are also strawberries, cherries, and currants. ‘The 
hay crop round London is very good, and having a fortnight of 
fine weather, a great part is got stacked in excellent condition, 
‘The lock of the hop vines in Kent at present is unfavourable. 
The duty is oniy estimated at 90,002 1., which some time ago 
was thought might reach from 150,c02 1. to 200,cc01.; but if 
the fine weather continue, the crop may be considerably better 
than what appearances indicate, 

State 
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State of the several markets this day. 
Murklane, 


Foreign wheat, 1008. to 13035. 

English ditto, 120s. to 153s. ¢ 

Oats, 443. to 58s. 

Stained barley 46s. to 54s. 

Kiln dried ditto, 50s. to 60s. 

Fine malting ditto, 60s. to 73s. 

Malt, 578. to 89s. 

Hog pease, (last week) gcs. to 100s. 

Tick beans, 66s, to 76s. 

Small ditto, 80s. to 86s. 

All per quarter of 8 bushels Winchester. 

Flour, 51. 10s. per sack of 285 lb. 

Bread, 184 d. per puartern loaf. 

New potatoes, 15:- per cwt. retailed at 2d. and 244, 
per lb. 


Smithfield, 
Beef, 5s. to 6s. Lamb, §s. 6d. to 7._ 
Mutton, 5s. to 6s. Veal, 4s. to 6s. qd. 


Pork, 5s. to 6s. 8d. by the carcase. 

Retailed prices per pound of 16 ounces, 
Beef, 84d. to rod. Mutton, 8d. to 94, 
Lamb, 10.d to 12d. Veal, gd. to 10d, 


St Fames’s Hay market. 


New hay, ql. 10s, to 61. per load, 
Old ditto, ql. 10s. to 71. 10s. 
Clover ditto, 7]. 7s. to 71. 12. 
Straw, 2. 14s. to 3]. 3s. 


Sheep skins, 3s. 4d. to 6s. 6d. ; lamb ditto, 2s 6d. to 38. 2d.; 
shearlings, 18. ; clover seed, 24s. to gos. per cwt. ; white ditto, 
40s, to 100s. ; trefoil, 34s. to 55.5 rye grass, 16s. to 24s. per 
quarter ; turnip seed, 40s. per bushel; rape seed, 461. to 521. 
per last; raw hides, 2s. to 3s. per stone of 8 lb.; market 
skins, 10s 6d. each ; horse hides, 15s. to 16s. each; tallow, 3s. 
8d. per stone of 8lb.; hops Farnham, t2l. 16s. to 141.3 rent, 
rol. 14s. to 131.3 Essex, 10l. to rsl. 195,; Sussex, icl. 18s. 


The 
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The average price of corn, by the last returns, is, 


England. Scotland 


Wheat 126s. 1d. Wheat 4s. 2d. 
Barley 66s. 8d. Barley 57s. 7d. 
Oats 48s. 7d. Oats 48s. od. 
Rye 88s. 7d. Rye 558. Od. 
Beans 76s. *d. Beans 83s. 6d. 
Pease 79s. &d. Pease 87s. 1d. 
Big 56s. 6d. Big 49s. 4d. 
All per quarter, Winchester. 


Oat meal per sack, Oat meal per? 
of 280 1b. - 838. 7d. mm bass. 8d. 


There weré imported, last week, into London, 2009 ewt. of 
bacon, 51 tuns of beef, 1509 cwt. butter, 10 cwt. cheese, 
700 lib. of hops, 1266 quarters of oats, 3188 quarters of wheat, 
1984 lib. Spanish wool, 1650 cwt. rice, and 300 tuns of pork.’ 


Extract of a Letter from a Farmer in Wales, datea June 26th. 


“* I was happy to receive a copy of the Farmers Magazine, 
and shall be proud if any information in my power to commu- 
nicate, contributes to promote such an useful publication, 
Something of the kind is much wanted in this part of the king- 
dom, for we are far behind in point of improvement, and [ 
know of no plan better calculated to spur on our farmers, than 
to let them see what is done by their brethren in other quar- 
ters. 

We have here a great number ‘of small farms, rented from 
20]. to 601, a-year, on which are kept from 4 to 12 cows, and 
perhaps not more than so acres of the driest spots are plough- 
ed, yielding little more grain in a good year than is necessary 
for the support of the farmer’s family ; at present, there is not 
one in five of the farmers of that description, but what is under 
the necessity of purchasing corn, and even many of a higher 
class are in the same situation. We have a few farmers who 
rent from rool. to 5col. of land ; but, in general, we don’t like 
the plough, the expence being so great as to eat up all the pro- 
fit, and, unless we can be brought to change our present cus- 
toms altogether, it will never be otherways. Our ploughing 
is chiefly performed with oxen, and the farmer who attempts 
sending his team into the field with less than six of these ani- 
mals, may lay his account with being the ¢a/é of the country. 
lt is common to see eight large oxen in one: plough, stirring 
the barley land, so that the very best land on the farm is em- 
ployed in raising hay and pasture-grass for the support of the 
working stock. ‘There are more horses used of late than for- 
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metly, but four is the number usually yoked. Two horse in a 
plough was never heard of here till I came to this country, 
though I think, under proper management, oxen might be em- 
ployed with advantage ; and I shall give reasons in support of 
this opinion in a future communication. 

A good deal of the land here is pared and burned, which is 
found to do well upon the old meadows. We don’t pay 
much attention to dung, except when required for the turnip- 
fields, which have of late greatly increased. Our chief manure 
is lime, with which this country abounds ; the quality various. 
The general method is, to lime every fifth year, and the com- 
mon rotation upon the dry land is fallow, wheat, barley, clover, 
and wheat. ‘This year, wheat after clover is looking better 
than after fallow, though the crop is in general very thin, and 
nothing like to what it was last year, at this time ; the late dry 
weather \has been in its favour, and it looks tolerably healthy. 
Some fies are beginning to shew the ear. The dry gravels 
have the best appearance, as the wetness of April and May was 
beneficial to land of that description, but the clays have suffer- 
ed much, and, to all appearance, will not produce half a crop, 
the late sowing and the bad seed used being much against it. 
Our markets are high for every article. Wheat is 48s. and 
sos. per bushel, of 20 gallons (27 bushels Winchester) ; bar- 
ley, 30s. ; oats, not to be got; oat-meal sells at 1s. per quart, 
but there is little used in this part of the country. Potatoes 
are very dear, both old and new; the latter sold in Cardiffs 
market, on Saturday, at 6d. per lib.; beef from 6d. to od.; 
mutton 844.3; veal 6d.; lamb 6d.; dry bacon 14d. 3; butter 
from 10d. to ts.; cheese of new milk 8d.; ditto of ewe-milk 
od. ; ditto of skimmed milk 6d.; all per pound of 16 ounces ; 
hay 61. per tun; straw equally as high in proportion. The 
crop of hay seems a middling one this year. The clover and 
rye-grass harvest is mostly finished, and we will soon begin.to 
cut the meadows, which are generally sufficient work till the 
corn-harvest arrives.” 


NORTHUMBERLAND QUARTERLY REPORT. 


‘Tue crops upon dry soils are in general looking well; but 
upon clays,—strong loams,—wet,—and cold bottomed lands, 
the appearance is very unpromising ; a great failure has been 
Occasion, on such soils, by the destructive effects of the Beet/2 
Grub *, particularly in the wheat and oats, sown upon clover 
SS 

* This Grub, is from 1 inch to 14 inch long, of a brownish grey colour: 
Some of them were put in a box with earth, and regularly fed, but have not 


yet made any change; others have been opened, and the embryo of tne 
Black Beetle taken out of them, 


leas ; 
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leas ; many fields have been so completely eaten off, that they 
have been plowed up again for fallow ; some were sown with 
barley, which has also been very much injured, and, in many 
places entirely destroyed. The loss, I am afraid, is much more 
extensive than is at present imagined. A good deal will de. 
pend upon favourable weather, and a fine harvest; but from 
present appearances the crop, upon such soils, cannot be esti- 
mated at more than half of the usual average ; and the harvest 
will not be early. 

Turnips, sown the beginning of June, are looking very 
healthy ; what have been sown the latter end of the month, 
and in July, want rain to bring them forward, particularly upon 
adhesive soils, which were so saturated with wet laft year, that 
they have wrought very unkindly for turnip fallow, and could 
not be brought to that mellow pulverized state, so necessary 
for the vegetation of small seeds. 

Potatoes are looking well, and appear to have little. of the 
curl. 

Pastures have been very bad, and hay is expected to be a 
light crop; unless favourable rains come very soon. 

The young clovers, in many places, have been much injured 
by the small grey snail. 

The markets for fat stock, were at their height about the 
middle of May, when beef was from 12s, to 138. per stone, 
sinking the offal, and mutton od. per Ib. ; but have been com- 
ing down ever since ; the prices for beef, are now, from 7s, to 
108. per stone, according to fatness; and mutton, 78. to 8s. per lb. 

The wool growers expected a considerable advance on last 
year’s prices, but the buyers do not seem willing to give more, 
that is, gd. to 10d. per lb. for long wool ; and 1s. id. to 1s. 3d. 
for short wool. The fleeces take of very light, and the crop 
of wool, in respect to weight, is thought to be considerably 
under the average. 

The corn markets have kept advancing; the present prices are, 

Wheat, ras. 6d. per Winchester bushel. 
Barley, 8s. 4d. ditto 
Oats, 4s. Od. ditto 
Pease, 145. qd. ditto 


Extract of a letter from Newcastle, July 2d. 


“ Our crops here, and in the neighbourhood, are far from 
being so promising as in the southern counties. The oat crop 
in particular looks ill, and, in many parts, the first sowing was 
ploughed down, and fresh seed sown. Our prices are, Kon 
ningsberg wheat, 1235. per quarter; rye, 82s. to 8os.; barley, 
Gos. to 638.3 oats, 56s. to $os.; pease and beans, hardly any 
at market.” 


Postscript 
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NORTHERN REPORT. 


Regarding the present state of our crops, I am sorry to say, 
that nothing very favourable can be mentioned, Not more than 
half the usual quantity of wheat was sown ; or, in other words, 
what with the difficulty which attended the sowing, and what 
has been ploughed down, not half the usual quantity remains, 
and we cannot promise half of an average crop from its pro- 
duce. Barley and oats look tolerably well, and are greatly 
improved by the late rains, which were much wanted before we 
received them. Some of the barley is in the ear.—Pease, in 
general, are very indifferent. Hay harvest is begun, but the 
crop is light. ‘The summer has hitherto been cold and unge- 
nial Some demand has lately been for cattle, which have 
sold at pretty high prices. Beef and mutton sell at 6d. per 
lib. ; oat meal from 4os. to sos. per boll of 9 stones Dutch; 
bear meal from 32s. to 40s. per boll of ro stones; oats 40s. to 
gos. per boll of § firlots; barley, per boll of 4 firlots, qos. to 
48s. I believe little wheat and pease have been sold for this 
three months past. The late rain was very seasonable for the 
turnip crop, which will now, in all probability, turn out a good 
crop. I have heard of few complaints in this quarter Ton 
the slug or worm, that has been so much noticed in other parts. 
I trust it will be in my power shortly to send some important 
information, respecting the sheep husbandry of the northern 
counties, which I expect from a gentleman who has extensive 
concerns in that line, and is well qualified for communicating 
such information. July 5. 


Haddington, Fuly 1t.—Our wheat market was rather dull, 
and prices were lower this day than last. Highest price 63s. 
6d., but only six bolls sold at that rate. Current prices were 
from 55s. to 53s.; oats much as formerly, highest so0s., but the 
quantity was not great. Barley advanced 2s,, and likewise 
pease and beans. 
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April 3d, at London, William Hall, Esq. of Whitehall, 
parish of Chirnside, county of Berwick, 
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A correspondent in Berwickshire, to whom we applied for 
information respecting Mr Hall’s agricultural operations, says, 
‘* Before my arrival in this county, Mr Hall was become very 
old, and in a great measure incapable of attending to agricul- 
tural affairs. I have been told, and I believe with truth, that 
his pursuits in that line were extremely injurious to his fortune ; 
and that he farmed away a great part of a fine eftate. I should 
rather holdhim up asa terror to gentlemen against becoming farm. 
ers, than as an example for their imitation—I mean in farming, 
Some very good hedge management was practised on his estate, 
but by no means regularly followed out ; | have seen the same 
a kind of basket work plashing in England. He had tolerable 
notions about lining out roads ; but was almost always opposed 
by the other gentry, so that his ideas, if good, were seldom, if 
ever, carried into execution.” 

Mr David Cooper, farmer at Celary, county of Wigton, 
much regreted, 

Peter Dudgeon, Esq. of East Craig, and farmer at Byres, 
county of East Lothian, an extensive and skilful grazier. 

The following particulars concerning this gentleman, are ex. 
tracted from the 2d vol. of Wight’s ** Present state of Hus. 
bandry in Scotland,” published in 17786 

“* Peter Dudgeon, tenant at Byres, has a great character in 
that country, for skill both in corn and grass. I would be re- 
proached by our brethren, if so eminent a cultivator and grazier 
were not particularly taken notice of, He rents 1000 acres 
from the Earl of Hopetoun, and about 800 from others, by his 
own account, for which he pays about 16021. Sterling of rent. 
Mr Dudgeon is held to be the best grazierin this county. He 
has commonly 1400 acres under grass, and knows how to im- 
prove his stock as well as his land: His chief rule is that of 
stocking lightly, to afford at all seasons plenty of food. And, 
by the thriving of the stock, the land is also improved.” 

At Newton, near Barnistone, Yorkshire, aged gc, Mr 
Francis Ellerton, an eminent farmer; he was carried to his 
grave by eight grandsons, and attended by 20 nephews, 

At Barran upon Trent, Derbyshire, Mr Joseph Sharpe, 
farmer ; who fell into a ditch in his own grounds, and was 
drowned. 

At Adney, near Neuport, Shropshire, aged 83, Mr Lever- 
sage, a very respectable farmer. 

At Broughton, Northamptonshire, Mr John Waters, senior, 
an eminent salesman and dealer in cattle. 

At Lenham, Rent, aged 77, Mr Robert Mercer, a wealthy 
and respectable farmer. 





